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For the rest, brethren, all that is true, all that is seemly, 
all that is just, all that is pure, all that is lovable, all that is 
winning—whatever is virtuous or praiseworthy—let such 
things fill your thoughts. 

Saint Paul in his Letter to the Philippians, 4, 8. 
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We Make Love Badly 


By JOSEPH RAVIN 


“Just wanna go da dee” 









Since the songs of a nation 
have always been accepted as a re- 
flection of its ideals, it is shocking 
to discover just exactly what Amer- 
ica is singing today. (By “songs” 
here I mean only the lyrics, the 
words of the songs, altogether disre- 
garding for the purpose of keeping 
the issue clear, the consideration of 
musical composition properly speak- 
ing.) 

I have analyzed the lyrics of 125 
songs, current favorites during the 
early months of this year. The anal- 
ysis leads to some very discouraging 
observations. Of the 125 songs there 
is not one which could be termed an 
adequate piece of versification. Out 
of the hundreds and hundreds of 
lines contained in the songs there 
are not five which even suggest poet- 
ical merit of any degree. As the love 
songs of a great, vigorous, and 
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youthful nation, they are incredible. 
As the unconscious and, therefore, 
indubitable reflection of the nation- 
al cultural level, they are something 
more easily forgotten than explained. 

Perhaps the most obvjous charac- 
teristic of these lyrics is their amaz- 
ingly unconcerned lack of original- 
ity. This applies not only to the 
theme itself, but to the very vocabu- 
lary employed. For a single example 
of this theme angle, take what we 
might call the current “Hawaiian” 
motif. The formula is simple. Se- 
lect at random the name of any 
South Sea, Hawaiian or Polynesian 
beach with its golden (silver, if you 
are daring) sand; add someone 
dreaming about, waiting for, or 
thinking about an indefinite some- 
one else who is expected to come 
back, forget, or remember something 
equally indefinite. Polish the whole 
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off with a line or so about the waves 
or the breeze or anything at all and 
you evidently have a sure-fire song 
hit. 

But even this method seems over- 
ly involved for some lyric composers. 
They demand greater simplification. 
This they achieve in various ways. 
For example, in seven of the first 
10 songs on our list they simply 
took the words “moon” and 
“dream” and combined them for 
three or four stanzas without con- 
veying any sort of complete idea. 
Whenever a line was to be filled out, 
the situation was quickly solved by 
inserting “baby,” “angel,” “star- 
dust,” and “out of the blue.” 

Lamentable though this unin- 
spired quality of theme might be, 
the defect is overshadowed by other 
more serious ones. It is hardly too 
much to say that the English lan- 
guage is rapidly ceasing to be the 
medium of expression for popular 
lyrics. I genuinely doubt if there 
are two song writers in the country 
who know that the present parti- 
ciple ending of verbs is “ing,” and 
not “in’.” The analysis shows that 
in exactly 100 per cent of the cases in 
which the phrase “want to” is used, 
it is rendered “wanna.” The same 
rating almost holds for “gonna,” 
“sorta” and “ cause.” 

Despite the barbarity of the above 
examples they possess an irreducible 
minimum of syntactical intelligibil- 
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ity. The full horror of the thing 
does not dawn until one encounters 
such lines as: 
“Mamma, I wanna make music, 
Just wanna go da dee ah dee ah 
deeah tah tah tah dee ah dee ah.” 

In the occasional instances where 
the writers lapse into English the 
results are scarcely more gratifying. 
Read slowly the following line from 
one of the more “serious” songs: 
“Let’s give love another chance, to 

stay apart is so incomprehen- 
sible.” 

For the expression of the beauty, 
inspiration and exhilaration of fresh 
young love there are many examples. 
I submit: 

“Gimmie, gimmie what I cry for, 
You know you got the brand of 
kisses that I’d die for, 
You know you made me love you.” 

If you prefer something with the 
imaginative sweep of glorious ro- 
mance, there is: 

“You're my spicing, sugar icing; 
You’re my favrite dish.” 

But perhaps we are quibbling 
about details; possibly the situation 
might appear in a better light if 


-considered in its general aspects. 


Unfortunately such is not the case. 
The results of a broader philosophi- 
cal analysis are even less favorable. 
In the first place it is all too evident 
the tastes in song lyrics are being 
set by the lowest strata of society. 
The language is that of uneducated 
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Negroes; the concepts those of back- 
street loungers. And this in a coun- 
try which prides itself on standing 
first in universal education. 

It might be urged in defense of 
contemporary lyrics that they had 
their counterparts in former years 
in the common songs of the taverns 
and public houses. These songs, it 
could be added, were of no notice- 
able artistic merit. That much may 
be conceded, but there is need of 
qualification. Those old songs were, 
as songs, pretty bad. The important 
thing is that nobody expected them 
to be anything except bad, and they 
remained and died where they origi- 
nated, in the cheap taverns. They 
were not allowed to dominate the 
recreational tone of the country. 
They were ignored by the well bred 
and educated. They were not en- 
shrined in the most responsible col- 
legiate and social circles as are pres- 
ent-day popular songs. 

The effects on the lives of the 
American people of the songs they 
have grown accustomed to hear and 
to sing are unmistakable. Certainly 


these songs must share in the re- 
sponsibility for the creation of the 
modern attitude toward love, mar- 
riage, and morality. The traditional 
glamorous atmosphere of pure and 
true love has been dispelled to a 
great extent by them. Their illiter- 
ate pessimism hangs like a pall over 
the American social scene. They fit 
perfectly into a scheme of gin- 
marriages and two-week divorces. 
Love and physical passion, they pro- 
claim, are co-extensive. The shining 
idealism of Christian romance is put 
to flight by their leering, cheap, 
self-conscious cynicism. When men 
forget how to sing about love, they 
will soon forget how to make love. 

There are many opinions as to 
what this country needs. I suggest 
an addition to the list in the form of 
a half dozen first-rate love songs. 
They will recall to our minds the 
very important, and horribly neg- 
lected, obligation of making love 
beautifully; for it is really important 
and there can be no doubt that with 
the aid of the songs at hand we are 
making an exceedingly bad job of it. 


ey 


In the old Roman days the month of August was called Sextilus, and 
was the 6th month of the year. It had only 29 days, but when Julius Caesar 
reformed the calendar he added one more. The Emperor Augustus gave 
the month his own name; and, regarding it as a lucky period for him, 
stole a day from February and added it to August, making the number 


thirty-one. 


Ave Maria (1904). 








And Jazz!! 


By DANIEL PEIL 
Condensed from The Grail* 


We, the people of America, 
are losing our taste for good music! 
We are loosening our hold on the 
masters. 

When we flock by the thousands 
to a near-by dance hall or theater to 
hear some up-to-date “swing” band 
“beat it out,” and leave practically 
vacant the concert hall where the 
Civic Symphony is appearing, we 
are losing our taste for good music. 

What harm can jazz, or swing, if 
you will, possibly have on children? 
Morally speaking, not very much, 
for music is the purest of arts and 
as such can only become morally 
good or bad by association. But, and 
here is the point, such music as the 
songwriters and orchestras are put- 
ting out these days can surely de- 
spoil children’s appreciation of good 
music; and by good music is meant 
that which contains intellectual as 
well as emotional appeal. 

What’s wrong with swing? Al- 
though it’s still jazz—with the cor- 
ners rounded off a bit—there isn’t 
so terribly much wrong with it. In 
fact, there isn’t much of anything 
to it. 

Jazz is all right in its place and 


for its purpose. There seems to be 
nothing better for the accompani- 
ment of dancing; indeed it would 
be rather ludicrous doing the “Susie- 
Q” while the orchestra played Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony. But jazz 
should not become an obsession. Too 
many of us are laboring under the 
false impression that because the 
age is a fast-stepping and light- 
headed one, it must necessarily fol- 
low that its habitants must be fast- 
stepping and seek superficial recrea- 
tion. The age doesn’t make the 
people—the people make the age! 

Balancing our diet of musical 
taste, we would exercise all our in- 
tellectual faculties, thus giving the 
other side of the proposition at least 
an even break: One thing is certain, 
the reward for striving to appreciate 
good music far surpasses the little 
efforts necessary to be put forth. Sit 
down tonight next to your radio, 
tune in a good symphony orchestra, 
and listen. And when that time- 
tried urge to turn off the “good, 
true, and beautiful” music starts 
creeping up on you, fight it off, re- 
membering you’ve decided not to 
let jazz get the best of you. 
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The Methodist Merger 


Sections assemble 


P rotestantism, born as it was 
of the spirit of separation, has begun 
to realize the folly of having Chris- 
tians split up into a multitude of 
sects. 

Some unification plans have 
caught something of the superna- 
tural motive which should animate 
such efforts. Others are frankly 
utilitarian. One of the most ambi- 
tious of these plans seems to be 
meeting with trouble. We refer to 
the proposed merger among the 
three principal Methodist bodies in 
this country. 

For some years overtures to such 
a union have been considered by the 
General Conferences of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, and the 
Methodist Protestant Church. Should 
these bodies unite there would be 
formed a religious organization sec- 
ond only to the Roman Catholic 
Church in size in the U. S. The 
three concerned report something 
over 8,000,000 “communicants.” If 
we adopt the usual ratio between 
“communicant members” and “pop- 
ulation,” we would get a total of 
more than 20,000,000 adherents of 
Methodism involved. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church 


By FLOYD KEELER 
Condensed from Lighs* 


is the oldest and largest of the three. 
John Wesley, a clergyman of the 
established Church of England, 
founded in the 18th century a num- 
ber of “Methodist societies” among 
its members. He disclaimed all in- 
tention of forming a new sect, mere- 
ly attempting to induce a greater 
spirituality and regularity of life. 
Receiving a very cold reception 
from many of the clergy of the 
established Church, they began hold- 
ing their meetings in halls, or, 
where none were available, in their 
own “chapels.” Gradually Method- 
ism grew away from Anglicanism. 
Transported to these shores, it set 
itself up as a separate organization. 
Wesley had “set apart” one of his 
followers, a Dr. Coke, as “Superin- 
tendent” of the Methodists in Amer- 
ica. He assumed the title of 
“bishop” much to Wesley’s dismay, 
and from him the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church was born. 

Unlike most Protestant denomina- 
tions, where the congregations 
“call” the minister themselves, the 
Methodist Episcopal preacher was 
assigned to his post, as a Cath- 
olic priest is. He was removable 
any time by his bishop, and in the 
earlier days at least, four years was 
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the maximum time he might serve 
any given congregation. 

The first split was the result of 
this practice of concentrating au- 
thority in the hands of the higher 
clergy. A group of Methodists who 
demanded that the laity have equal 
rights with the clergy in govern- 
ment met in Baltimore in 1830, and 
formed what they called “the Meth- 
odist Protestant Church.” To make 
sure the “bishops” did not usurp 
power, they abolished them, and 
substituted a government by “elders” 
who might either be ministers or 
laymen chosen for that purpose. 
Some other divergences of practice 
have developed in the century of 
their existence, but the Methodist 
Protestant Church has remained by 
far the smallest of the three. 

The other major division was due 
to growth of abolition sentiment in 
the North before the Civil War. 
The Methodists of the North were, 
for the most part, ardent abolition- 
ists. In 1845 a resolution was adopt- 
ed condemning slavery and an 
attempt made to insert in the dis- 
cipline a regulation that a good 
Methodist could not be a slave own- 
er. The Southern delegates seceded 
and formed the “Methodist Episco- 
pal Church South.” 

At first, there were no other dif- 
ferences between the two Methodist 
Episcopal bodies but the ill-feeling 
engendered by the conflict of 1861- 
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1865, and more especially by the 
“Reconstruction” days which fol- 
lowed, widened the breach. As time 
went on, the Northern Methodists 
tended to become more liberal in 
their discipline, while the Southern- 
ers leaned more to the conservative 
side. With the passage of years, 
Northern Methodists moved into the 
border states and further south, 
while some southern members emi- 
grated north. Thus came about the 
anomaly of Southern Methodist 
Churches in northern cities, and 
Northern Methodist Churches in the 
strongholds of the old Confederacy. 

With that breakdown in dogmatic 
Christianity which has characterized 
almost all Protestantism in _ late 
years, the differences which gave 
rise to these mutually exclusive sects 
have grown to be of little importance 
to the rank and file of the member- 
ship. The absurdity of having a 
Methodist Episcopal Church South 
on one corner, while directly across 
the street is a Methodist Episcopal 
Church of the northern variety (as 
I have seen in a Southern city) be- 
comes evident. This feeling grows 


when neither musters a large con- 


gregation, while the double “over- 
head” continues. 

Duplication in missionary fields 
has been another reason for the get- 
together movements. Maintaining 
two societies was expensive. The 
difficulty of explaining to a would- 
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be Chinese convert, that he was a 
member of the Southern Methodist 
group because the ancestors of those 
who brought his Christianity to him 
had owned slaves, while another set 
belonged to the Northern Method- 
ists because their ancestors did not, 
made things a bit confusing. 

For several years the proposal to 
unite these three bodies has been 
considered by their various repre- 
sentative conferences. Doctrinal dif- 
ferences do not seem to have both- 
ered them greatly, but the question 
as to the control and management 
of their property has been bitterly 
contested. 

Another question on which there 
is an almost irreconcilable difference 
of opinion is that of the standing 
of Negro members. In_ general, 
there are separate organizations for 
them. The majority of colored 
Methodists belong to distinctly 
Negro bodies, which have their own 
bishops and government. Some, 
however, are affiliated directly with 
the northern group of the white 
church. The question as to how 
much participation they shall have 
in the united body has become a 
thorny one. 

So sharp have these various dif- 
ferences become that now, right on 
the eve of the acceptance of the 
union by the rulers of all three, a 
considerable group representing the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
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refuses to come in, and threatens, 
in case the merger is put through, 
to continue their separate way. Even 
though such a body should be but 
a small minority, it is quite likely 
the courts would uphold any claims 
they might make to the large prop- 
erty of the Southern Church, which 
would leave the uniting members 
“out on a limb” with small material 
resources. 

What the ultimate outcome may 
be is hard to say. More than likely 
the dwindling hold of Protestantism 
upon the masses of the people will 
force its various remnants together, 
despite everything. One can only 
wait and see. Meantime it brings 
to the Catholic’s mind the remem- 
brance that all attempts to teach or 
practice the Christian religion apart 
from the Church which Christ 
founded is doomed to final failure. 
Matters of Church government 
don’t bother Catholics greatly, be- 
cause they know that such matters 
are subservient to that spiritual 
unity which Christ promised to His 
Church. 

The Catholic Church did not 
arise out of discontent and rebel- 
lion. She came into being “in the 
fullness of time” to set forth the 
redemption wrought for all men by 
the Son of God. In her fold na- 
tional and racial characteristics have 
full play. She does not try to make 


a Chinaman out of a Swede, nor 
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an Italian out of an Irishman, but 
she does teach each and every race 
that they are children of one Father, 
and that their souls are equally 
precious in His sight. While she 
may, for the sake of convenience, or- 
ganize some congregations along 


We are sympathetic to every 
effort of our separated brethren to 
try to get together. We see even 
more clearly than they do the scan- 
dal of sectarianism, and we hope 
that their underlying desire for real 
unity will one day lead them to 














realize that unity cannot be had 
apart from oneness in the true Body 
of Christ—the Church which He 
established to be the extension of 
His Incarnation among men. 


racial lines, every Catholic knows 
that he belongs everywhere, and that 
in the Church there is “neither 
Greek nor barbarian, bond nor free” 
but all are one in Christ. 


+448 Be+- 


Unity 


At Courcelette, a little village in the Somme area which was devasted 
by the Great War, there are many graveyards, where lie the bodies of men 
who fell in that war. After peace had been declared, the children of some 
of these soldiers sent grains of wheat to be sown in the fields where their 
fathers had fallen. When the wheat had grown it was made into flour 
for hosts, and those hosts, when consecrated, were given to the children in 
their First Communion. The offering of the children thus came back to 
them in a new and supernatural form. The grains of wheat, sown in the 
fields where their fathers had died, made fertile by the blood which their 
fathers had shed, were now united in the bread which was offered up in 
the Mass, and that bread, now changed to the Body and Blood of Christ, 
was given to the children as their spiritual food. We have here a picture 
of what happens in every Mass. As the grains of wheat are garnered 
together from different stalks and ground to form flour to be used in 
the sacrifice of the Mass, as the grapes.are gathered from various vines and 
crushed to make the wine which will be used in that sacrifice, so all the 
suffering of the members of the Mystical Body are gathered together and 
united to Christ their Head being offered up upon the altar. These sac- 
rifices of the faithful are sown in the soil of Calvary, they are made fertile 
by the blood of Christ, and they come back to the faithful in the form of 
rich graces when Christ enters their hearts at the moment of Communion. 

F. C. Smith, S.J., in The Canadian Messenger of the Sacred Heart (July, 38). 




















Back to the Land 


That would be 100 years ago 


By MARY C. McSWINEY 


Condensed from The Catholic Worker* 


There was a depression in Bos- 
ton in 1834, and the Bishop, a true 
shepherd of his people, gathered up 
his flock from the city streets and 
led them to new pastures; or rather 
to virgin forests, for the part of 
Maine where the Catholic Colony 
from the North End of Boston set- 
tled was at that time deep wilder- 
ness. Under the guidance of their 
Bishop, this group of Catholic pio- 
neers practically opened up the 
finest potato land in America, Aroo- 
stook County. 

The brave and saintly Bishop 
Benedict Fenwick who was at that 
time pastor and head of the whole 
New England Diocese, was weighed 
down by troubles. Many Irish fami- 
lies who made up the great part 
of the congregation in the North 
End of Boston were destitute. Not 
only was trade in a slump, but, as 
always in a depression, the tide of 
bigotry against the immigrant fami- 
lies had waxed so strong that an 
Irishman couldn’t get a job any- 
where. The descendant of one of 
the settlers of that day has told me 
that her grandfather, Thomas Ford 
from Ireland, and one of his fellow 
countrymen, Samuel— (later the 
leading merchant in Boston) used 


to peddle from door to door in Bos- 
ton, and would try to twist their 
Irish brogue into Yankee accent, 
passing themselves off as Scotchmen, 
before they could sell even a thim- 
ble. Both of these men “took soup” 
as the Irish say, that is, left the 
Catholic Church. 

Besides these troubles, Bishop 
Fenwick had a serious financial 
difficulty, namely, a heavy invest- 
ment of $100,000. From a sympa- 
thetic Protestant, John Lowell, he 
had bought sight unseen, 24,000 
acres in the wilderness of Maine not 
far from the Canadian line, with 
the idea of building Holy Cross 
College, where he might educate 
priests, and prevent the widespread 
straying from the Catholic fold. Al- 
though plans for the college, show- 
ing amazing mastery of architec- 
tural detail, lay waiting on his desk, 
there was no chance now for the 
Bishop to go on with the building. 

We get an impression of the 
good man’s plight from a passage 
of a letter to the Bishop of Quebec: 

“I am in Boston with a congre- 
gation of 5,000 souls, alone, with- 
out the aid of a single assistant. I 
cannot stir out of the colony to visit, 
as my duty requires, any portion of 
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my diocese. If God should call me 
at this moment, I would not have 
a priest to administer the last rites. 
Such is my situation, and what is 
more I do not know how to better 
it.” 

He received the needed assistant 
and a year later he rode northwest 
on horseback to visit the thriving 
Catholic colonies of Damariscotta 
Mills and Whitefield, Maine, found- 
ed by Irishmen from Kildare and 
Cavan. 

His Grace was killing two birds 
with one stone, for his visits to the 
Maine parishes completed, he head- 
ed his horse northward with a 
companion along the Post Road, 
which the American Government 
had just cut across the wilderness 
for 150 miles as far as Fort Kent. 

Picture the elderly Bishop now 
adventuring into the forest to see 
what kind of land he had bought 
in that 24,000 acres. He found it 
rich and loamy, and right there his 
half-formed plan crystallized —to 
bring together his idle city men and 
this vast idle land. 

On a hot Sunday in July, 1834, 
he announced his scheme to his 
parishioners in Boston. “To those 
industrious Irish families who wish 
to retire into the country from the 
noise and corruption of the cities 
to devote themselves to agriculture,” 
Bishop Fenwick offered to lead 
northward a pioneering expedition. 


In a month 73 families enlisted, 
agreeing to pay eventually for such 
land as they signed for. Again the 
kindly Protestant advanced a loan 
with which to charter a boat to 
Bangor, and pay for materials and 
food for the caravan. Lots along the 
Post Road were sold for $2 an acre; 
those back from the road for $1.50 
or less. 

In the first excursion three Ger- 
man families, the Rush, Schmidt 
(now Smith) and Rivers families 
enlisted. They are now intermar- 
ried with Caseys, Brodericks, Mille- 
mores, Browns, Donavans, Mc- 
Avoys, and Sweeneys. On disem- 
barking at Bangor, they engaged 
covered wagons for the 100-mile 
overland trip, which lasted for 10 
days, following the general line now 
followed by the Bangor & Aroostook 
Railway, and stopped at a point now 
known as Sherman Station, one of 
Aroostook’s biggest potato shipment 
centers. 

In a week these sturdy immi- 
grants felled enough trees to build 
a communal dormitory and huts for 
shelter. They set aside a section 
for a commons and then, taking 
their turn by lot began to build 
individual homes which they put 
up cooperatively. Bishop Fenwick 
had been careful to include in the 
colony plenty of skilled carpenters, 
masons, and artisans, and these di- 
rected the unskilled laborers. 
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“Benedicta” was chosen as the 
name of the village, both because 
it was the name of their beloved 
Bishop, and because St. Benedict is 
the patron of group agriculture. 

The bitter cold of the first Maine 
winter took a toll in pneumonia 
and croup and some quit the proj- 
ect, discouraged; but others were 
recruited from Boston. Meanwhile 
things were no better there. The 
very year that they started the expe- 
dition, the “Know-nothings” sacked 
and burned the Ursuline Convent in 
Charlestown, and almost broke the 
Bishop’s heart. 

Another disappointment followed: 
the railway, on the strength of 
whose promise to extend their line 
the Bishop had bought the land, 
now decided to postpone building 
its branch into distant Aroostook. 
This would make it impossible to 
transport students back and forth. 
He abandoned, therefore, his idea 
of building Holy Cross on the fron- 
tier and later built it in Worcester, 
where he now sleeps. The aban- 
doned foundations in Benedicta 
were pulled down and part of them 
used for the church which was 
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placed in a position dominating the 
commons with the graveyard near- 
by, like the old Granary Cemetery 
and King’s Chapel burying ground 
on Tremont Street near the Boston 
Common. 

The potato took to Benedicta soil 
like a duck to water and bags of 
fine, nut-flavored tubers began ar- 
riving in Bangor and Boston, at- 
tracting other settlers; the McCar- 
rons, McNamaras, the Byrnes and 
the Woodlocks. A Protestant family, 
the Pattens, sought admission and 
were accepted. Other settlers in 
groups or on isolated farms, began 
to take up land in the suburbs or 
rather in the sub-forests of Benedicta 
and the price of the rich land of 
Aroostook rose beyond the point 
where the Bishop could acquire 
more. 

Can you not imagine the spirit of 
brave Bishop Fenwick riding again 
through streets: “To those indus- 
trious families of all races who wish 
to retire into the country from the 
noise and corruption of the cities, I 
offer a chance to go back to the 
farm. Get out of these slums, my 


poor people.” 


socpan magaee 


I have been driven to my knees many times by the overwhelming 
conviction that I had nowhere else to go. My own wisdom and that of 
all about me, seemed insufficient for the day. 


Abraham Lincoln. 








Ho! For the Church Picnic 


By EDWARD S. SCHWEGLER 


History of hot dogs and ice cream 


Condensed from The Ecclesiastical Review* 


Going to church fairs or pic- 
nics is a minor outdoor sport that 
many of our Catholic people indulge 
in every summer. It is really aston- 
ishing how many good folk get a 
day’s diversion and pleasure from 
attending these fairs. The trip gen- 
erally takes them out into the coun- 
try in the case of “city folks,” or 
to their own or a neighboring par- 
ish in the case of those more rurally 
situated. For the urbans the occa- 
sion may be a visit to the old home 
parish, or to a former beloved pas- 
tor, or assistant, or clerical friend 
“in the sticks.” For the country 
folks themselves, picnicking is either 
a matter of neighborliness and good 
will, or almost a matter of life and 
death, if the picnic happens to be 
in their own parish. For the annual 
picnic, in many small country 
places, is the salvation of the church. 
From it comes the necessary revenue 
to tide the parish over the winter, 
cover extraordinary expenses, make 
repairs and the like. “The Picnic” 
is the big event of the social year. 
What preparations have been made 
for it! Money has been collected; 
foodstuffs have been begged or 
bought; stands have been erected; 
tents have been put up; a band has 


been hired; all kinds of “prizes” 
for the different booths have been 
purchased or solicited. And what a 
calamity if it should rain! That pos- 
sibility is of such grave import that 
it is thought only right and proper 
for the pastor to sing a High Mass 
on the great day and thus beg 
heaven to avert storms and tempests 
from the vicinity. 

The picnic itself, in full blast, is 
a study for the psychologist. Music 
is playing, children are shrieking, 
workers are advertising their wares. 
Here is a perspiring gentleman in 
an apron, slapping “hot dogs” to- 
gether with gusto. There is a group 
clustered around a stand where one 
places a coin on a number and then 
hopes the wheel will stop at the 
right moment. Yonder is a crowd 
of youngsters and oldsters both, 
wholly absorbed in three soup plates 
floating about within a washtub full 
of water, the object of which is to 
inveigle innocent patrons into pitch- 
ing pennies that will stay in the 
plates; no easy task, as the proud 
possessors of the prize balloons will 
tell you. 

All the old favorites are in evi- 
dence: candy booth, fruit booth, 
fancy booth, games of chance for 
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prizes. And thank heaven, it is a 
hot day! Tub after tub of ice cream 
is deftly transformed into myriads 
of ice cream cones by efficient young 
ladies; and various other means are 
available for quenching the great 
picnic thirst, to the huge relief of 
the thirsty and the notable benefit 
of the general fund. 

Ah, yes! Ho! for the picnic! It 
is a great event. 

Whatever may be said for or 
against church fairs and picnics, one 
thing is certain. The idea of get- 
ting people together at or near the 
church for the purpose of having 
an enjoyable, even hilarious time, 
and of incidentally contributing to 
the support of the church, is a very 
old and orthodox one. Some would 
even call the practice apostolic, or 
near-apostolic. 

In the early centuries of the 
Church — first to fourth, about — 
there was a custom known as the 
agape—literally, “brotherly love.” 
The early Christians would in many 
places gather of an evening, gen- 
erally about Easter, after the recep- 
tion of the Eucharist, and partake 
of a full supper. After the meal 
lamps might be lighted and hymns 
sung. 

The agape was primarily liturgi- 
cal in character; and although it 
may seem a trifle impious to connect 
it with our modern church picnic, 
there is at least a point of resem- 


blance in the common partaking of 
a meal. At any rate, various authori- 
ties make the agape the predecessor 
of another historical custom that 
certainly has a clear connection with 
our church picnics and fairs. The 
custom was the English “wake.” 

The wake was a church festival 
held on the day of the church’s 
dedication, or the feastday of the 
martyrs whose relics might be kept 
in the local church. It is mentioned 
by Bede, and so has a hoary an- 
tiquity. On the occasion of the 
wake, booths were erected, a meal 
was eaten, and various games and 
entertainments took place. 

The name “wake” derives from 
the fact that in time the festival 
began on the vigil of the day to 
be celebrated, and the parishioners 
passed the night in prayer and devo- 
tions—they watched, or “waked.” 

Although the derivation of this 
institution from the agape may be 
probable, it seems more probable 
that the wake had a pagan ancestry. 
We read in the passage from Bede 
above alluded to, that Pope Gregory 
the Great wrote a letter to Melitus, 
a British abbot, in which he said 
that, “whereas the people were ac- 
customed to sacrifice many oxen in 
honor of demons, let them celebrate 
a religious and solemn festival, and 
not slay the animals to the devil, 
but to be eaten by themselves, ad 
laudem Dei, to the praise of God.” 
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Quite often the celebration of the 
wake was transferred from the day 
itself to the following Sunday, in 
order not to multiply holidays. 
Thus, there is good and ancient pre- 
cedent for running church picnics 
and fairs on Sundays. 

Similar to the church wake was 
the church “ale.” It took place gen- 
erally about Easter or Pentecost, 
whence the terms “Easter Ale” and 
“Whitsun Ale.” It is in the accounts 
of the church ales that we come 
across the specific idea of church 
support. “The church wardens and 
other chief parish officers, observing 
the wakes to be more popular than 
any other holidays, rightly conceived 
that, by establishing other institu- 
tions somewhat similar to them, they 
might draw together a large com- 
pany of people, and annually collect 
from them, gratuitously as it were, 
such sums of money for the support 
and repairs of the church, as would 
be a great easement to the parish 
rates. By way of enticement to the 
populace they brewed a certain por- 
tion of strong ale, to be ready on 
the day appointed for the festival, 
which they sold to them; and most 
of the better sort, in addition to 
what they paid for their drink, con- 
tributed something toward the col- 
lection. ...” 

From the church wakes and 
church ales the secular fairs of the 
Middle Ages were directly descend- 
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ed; and our own immense world 
fairs —Chicago several years ago, 
New York in 1939—have therefore 
a medieval and Catholic back- 
ground. One may go back even 
farther and maintain the secular 
fairs come to us from pre-Christian 
ages. Ancient Egypt had numerous 
fairs along the valley of the Nile 
each year at flood time. In Greece 
fairs were held in conjunction with 
funeral games. Pagan ireland had 
various fairs, the most famous of 
which was that of Tara, an impos- 
ing event signalized by the announc- 
ing of new laws, conducting of 
markets and running of horse races. 
But it remains true that the secular 
fair of the Middle Ages traced its 
direct descent to church ales and 
wakes, or their equivalents. There 
were many such fairs, some of them 
very famous. 

The oldest medieval fair whose 
history can be traced back without 
interruption was that of St. Denis 
at Paris, founded in 630 by Dago- 
bert I. It gradually developed into 
two fairs: the original one in the 
fall and another in the summer at 
St. John’s Day (24 June), known 


‘as the Foire du Lendit. The latter 


opened with quite a religious fan- 
fare, including a sermon by the 
Bishop of Paris himself. 

Perhaps the best known of the 
medieval fairs in England was the 
one named after St. Bartholomew. 
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This took place in London, in that 
portion of the city now called West 
Smithfield, north of the Thames. 
The fair got its name from the near- 
by priory, hospital and church of 
St. Bartholomew, founded in the 
12th century. 

The fair was originally in the 
churchyard of the priory, and was 
held for the benefit of the clothiers 
and drapers. It gradually lost much 
of its industrial complexion and be- 
came mostly a matter of pleasure 
and dissipation. 

Wakes, ales and the Bartholomew 
Fair itself, like the agape of the an- 
cient Church, were gradually sup- 
pressed for the most part because of 
the excesses and abuses they led to. 
As early as the roth century a canon 
of King Edgar warned those who 
went to wakes “to pray devoutly, 
and not to betake themselves to 
drunkenness and debauchery.” We 
are told that at the wakes “the pee- 
pul fell to letcherie, and songs, and 
daunces, with harping and piping, 
and also to glotony and sinne; and 
so turned holyness to cursydness; 
wherefore holy fadres ordeyned the 
pepull to leve that waking and to 
fast the eveyn. .. .” 

At present in Catholic circles the 
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history of the wake and the fair 
seems to be repeating itself. Dif- 
ferent Bishops have forbidden such 
affairs in whole or in part. That 
there have again been abuses goes 
without saying. There are “bingo” 
games where the stakes run into the 
hundreds of dollars and a veritable 
gambling fever is engendered; pic- 
nics at which excesses have taken 
place; card parties and similar af- 
fairs which, for one reason or an- 
other, were a disgrace to the organi- 
zations sponsoring them. 

Not that episcopal concern over 
such abuses is anything new in our 
country. In 1866 our Bishops gave 
a decided warning through the 
Pastoral Letter of the Second Plen- 
ary Council of Baltimore: “We 
warn our people most solemnly 
against the great abuses which have 
sprung up in the matter of fairs, 
excursions and picnics, in which, as 
too often conducted, the name of 
charity is made to cover a multitude 
of sins. We forbid all Catholics 
from having anything to do with 
them except when managed in ac- 
cordance with the regulations of the 
Ordinary, and under the immediate 
supervision of their respective pas- 
tors.” 


MmARY 


The hardest thing I know is for a man to fall down on the ice and 


then get up and praise God. 


Sydney Smith. 








A Journey 


By EDWARD LaSALLE 


Condensed from Interracial Review* 


The darkness dissolved into 
gray, and a short time later orange 
began to tint the East. It was Sun- 
day morning. I looked at the St. 
Christopher medal pinned into the 
upholstery of the car and muttered 
a short prayer. At least the head- 
lights would no longer blind me. 
I was driving to Thermopolis to 
address a Holy Name Rally. Now 
to find a church, go to Communion 
and then break my fast—I had been 
driving continuously since three 
in the morning. 

The tolling of a bell interrupted 
my thoughts—a Catholic church 
must be close by. The highway 
melted into a small town and down 
the street a few blocks was a church. 
I would go to Mass here. Pulling 
up to the curb I went inside. Mass 
was about to begin, the church was 
full but I managed to find a seat. 
I ignored the unfriendly glances 
from the other occupants of the pew 
and said a short prayer. They paid 


no further attention to me. Holy. 


Name Sunday was being celebrated 
here also and a large part of the 
church was taken up by the men. 
It seemed that all of them had Holy 
Name buttons in the lapels of their 
coats. 





Breakfast after Mass 


At Communion the rail was filled 
many times. I finally came on with 
the last group. It was only after I 
returned to my seat that I realized 
I was the only person of color in 
the congregation, my dark brown 
complexion making quite a contrast 
to the rest. Hard stares were many 
but I ignored them—I had them all 
my life. 

After Mass I started in search of 
a restaurant. The drive and early 
morning air had given zest to my 
appetite. Around the block from 
the church I found a smoky, little 
one-armed lunchroom, pungent 
with the smell of fried bacon and 
freshly brewed coffee. 

I went in and sat at the marble- 
topped counter. If only they had 
hot biscuits, they would go swell 
with bacon and eggs! A_ blonde 
waitress in a green uniform stood 
a few paces from where I sat. A 
gold cross hung from her neck. It 
looked like the type worn by girl 
sodalists. She made no move when 
I entered but stared at me as if I 
were some kind of apparition. Fi- 
nally she came over. 

“What do you want?” she asked 
frigidly. Her stubby fingers jerked 
nervously. 
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“Bacon and eggs, please.” 

She wheeled around and disap- 
peared into the kitchen. I heard 
whispers from the rear and finally 
a man came over to me. He was 
dressed in Sunday clothes, a Holy 
Name button in his coat. He could 
have been one of the men who was 
at Communion this morning —I 
couldn’t tell. 

Trouble was written all over his 
face and I braced myself for what 
I knew was to follow. 

“We're out of bacon and eggs,” 
he said gruffly. 

“Well, ham .. .” 

“We're out of everything,” he said 
shaking his head. His glance finally 
fell on the button in the lapel of 
my coat. “But if you come around 
the back we might find something 
for you in the kitchen.” 

Had he slapped me full in the 
face his insult could not have been 
keener. Hot words were on the tip 
of my tongue but I had just been 
to Communion. 

“If you can’t serve me out here 
with the rest of the customers, I'll 
see the law.” I arose and walked 
out the door. His face crimsoned. 

About a block away I encountered 
a policeman. 

“Officer, I wish to put in a com- 
plaint against the restaurant down 
the street—they refuse to serve me.” 


The officer looked me over carefully 
from head to foot. 

“Let’s go back there,” he said. 

We re-entered the restaurant. The 
man was standing behind his cash 
register. I noticed the Holy Name 
button was gone from his coat. 

“Well, what’s your story?” the 
officer asked. 

“We don’t serve Negroes out 
front—he can be served in the 
kitchen.” 

“You know the law,” the officer 
observed. “If he brings a suit it’s 
going to cost you a lot more than 
the trade you might lose.” 

The man looked at his cash reg- 
ister, then at me. 

“All right, give him his order,” 
he said in one breath. 

Somehow I managed to swallow 
the food placed before me, while a 
hostile audience composed of the 
waitress, proprietor, cook, and a 
couple of customers glowered like 
so many wolves. 

Back on the road again I was 
alone with the peaceful countryside 
and my swirling thoughts. Would 
my trip be in vain, could I rise 
above the things that were happen- 
ing all around me and project others 
on a higher plane? New thoughts, 
new associations were forming in 
my mind. Could I stop them from 
creeping into my speech? 











The Shrines of China's Patriots 


By JOSEPH SANDHAAS, S.V.D. 
Condensed from Fu Jen* 


When Decoration Day dawns 
in America the kith and kin of the 
country’s heroes flock to the last 
resting place of America’s warriors, 
heaping the choicest of flowers upon 
the graves that mark the bivouac 
of the dead. China, the Flowery 
Kingdom, has her Decoration Day, 
too, though flowers may be a bit 
less in evidence and the solemnity 
somewhat more religious than civic 
in its tone. China’s “cult of mili- 
tary heroes” probably goes back al- 
most to the cradle of the nation and 
the apotheosis of Kuan-ti and her 
first gods of war, many of whom 
were illustrious warriors in their 
time. 

The cult of dead heroes and sol- 
diers continues to this very day, just 
as before the dawn of the Republic, 
despite the general tendency to dis- 
card anything that savors of super- 
stition. Thus, no sooner had the 
first Chinese soldiers fallen at Lou- 
kouchiao, at the historic Marco Polo . 
Bridge in last year’s clash with 
Japanese troops, when a solemn trid- 
uum of religious cult was ap- 
pointed for their memory, during 
which time high Government off- 
cials paid homage to the fallen, and 
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How China remembers its dead 


offered sacrifice to their shades. 

It is interesting, likewise, to note 
the prominence given to fallen 
heroes on China’s “All Souls’ Day,” 
the still important “Feast of the 
Hungry Ghosts.”+ Tier upon tier, 
thousands in number, stand the 
soul tablets of the soldiers in the 
main temple of the festivity. The 
municipally sponsored Buddhistic 
service first turns to the tablets of 
the fallen soldiers and only later on 
to lesser shades of one-time public 
benefactors. Huge floral wreaths al- 
most 12 feet in height adorn the 
temple halls. As ghosts are thought 
to be hungry in the nether world, 
generous portions of cakes and fruits 
are piled before the spirit tablets. 
This food, it is thought, is converted 
by mystic chantings to a kind of 
spiritual ambrosia properly adapted 
to a purely spiritual metabolism. 
From costly incense burners of finest 
cloissoné the sweet scent of incense 
rises up to the Buddha of the Resur- 
rection, toward the Region of the 
Nine Springs and the Little Western 
Heaven where the heroes now 
dwell. 

Next to Dr. Sun Yat Sen, Found- 
er of the Republic, some of the more 


+See The Catholic Digest, Jan., 1937. 
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honored of China’s patriots are the 
“Seventy-Two Heroes of Canton,” 
the “Fourteen Martyrs of Luan- 
chow,” the soldiers of the roth 
Route Army (for their heroic de- 
fense of Shanghai against the Japa- 
nese), and the courageous “88th 
Division,” distinguished for perse- 
vering resistance in the face of 
aerial bombardment. 

It is most interesting to visit the 
beautiful and truly artistic monu- 
ments China has erected to the 
memory of her brave sons. There 
is a praiseworthy tendency to com- 
bine the beautiful with the useful in 
these monuments. A superb example 
of this kind is the large Sun Yat 
Sen Auditorium at Canton, a happy 
blend of the architecture of East 
and West. A most useful Memorial 
Museum also stands at Canton near 
the stately marble “Tomb of the 72 
Heroes of Canton”—an observation 
which brings us to a brief reflec- 
tion on the deeds of these patriots. 

The chief revolt of the various 
southern uprisings against the mis- 
rule of the Manchus took place on 
March 29, 1911, about the same 
time the northern revolt took place 
at Luanchow. Both groups of revo- 
lutionaries were small and probably 
foresaw that they would pay with 
their lives for their attempt to rouse 
the populace to a change that was 
imperative. The southern revolt 
was organized in British-controlled 


Hongkong, but the blow clearly 
had to be struck in some prominent 
Chinese political center. The lead- 
ers, Hwang Hsing and Hu Han 
Min, decided on near-by Canton, 
where the Chinese viceroy resided. 

No sooner had the volunteers for 
the dangerous blow reached Canton, 
than their difficulties began. Some- 
how the local police got wind of the 
coming move and the date of the 
uprising had to be changed twice. 
By March 29 the danger of delay 
had become so great that it was im- 
perative to strike at once although 
many of the patriots could not be 
reached just then. Accordingly, the 
small band assembled, a patriotic 
oration was held, all pledged their 
lives to the dangerous cause, and 
then began the assault on the yamen 
of the viceroy of Canton. The at- 
tack, indeed, succeeded, but the 
viceroy had meantime fled. A clash 
with the guards of the yamen fol- 
lowed and the revolutionaries sus- 
tained heavy losses here. The leader, 
Hwang, next led a sortie against the 
South Gate of the city where the 
government troops were stationed. 
These, it had been expected, would 
join the Revolutionaries with whom 
many in the army strongly sympa- 
thized. Probably, however, the sol- 
diers did not understand the pur- 
pose of the insurgents, and therefore 
returned a devastating fire that took 
a heavy toll of the little band of 
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volunteers. On the following day 
another large body of Revolu- 
tionaries reached Canton, but it 
came too late to help. They could 
do nothing but return in sadness to 
Hongkong. 

The cause of the Revolution 
seemed lost through the failure of 
the insurrection at Canton. Further 
action seemed vain. Instead, the sur- 
vivors of the disastrous fight be- 
thought themselves of their slain 
comrades and managed to gather 
72 of the bodies of their fallen com- 
patriots for honorable sepulture. 

A short time after this seemingly 
futile patriotic assertion the army 
and the populace were up in arms 
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with a like intent, espousing the 
cause for which the 72 had died. 
This time victory smiled on their 
efforts and soon after the Chinese 
Republic came into being. 

After the smoke of battle had 
cleared, the southern cities in par- 
ticular remembered the men who 
had done most for their liberation. 
The ashes of the 72 victims of Can- 
ton were buried in heroes’ graves 
of marble at Canton near the monu- 
ment of Sun Yat Sen. Today few 
Chinese visitors return from busy 
Canton without having paid a visit 
to Hwang Hwa Kang, the Mound 
of the Yellow Flower, where these 
patriot warriors sleep. 
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Chinese Die 


By ALBERT O’HARA, SJ. 


Condensed from The China Letter* 


e : ather, will you come and bap- 
tize this dying soldier?” called the 
Sister. “By all means,” i replied and 
we four raised our eyes from the 
paper at which we had been so in- 
tently gazing. As I looked square 
into the eyes of the three wounded 
soldiers before me I could scarcely 
suppress the smile of amusement 
that twitched at my lips. Judging 


Incidents in a hospital 


from their bandages and unique 
attire, they might have been mem- 
bers of Captain Kidd’s famous 
pirate crew; but they were just three 


‘ wounded Chinese soldiers in the 


temporary hospital at the Aurora 
University, Shanghai. 

As I hurried over to the dying 
man the Sister said, “Father, he’s all 
prepared and wants to be baptized.” 


*Catholic Mission, Zikawei, Shanghai, China. June, 1938. 
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I leaned over the wasted form before 
me and asked, “Do you believe in 
God?” “Yes, I believe in God,” he 
gasped. “And do you want to be 
baptized?” I continued. “Of course,” 
he smiled as if it were useless to 
ask him again. A few more neces- 
sary instructions given and I poured 
the saving waters of baptism over 
another soul. I turned to the wait- 
ing Sister to ask about the man’s 
wound but was startled by a gasp- 
ing voice behind me, “T believe in 
God!” I turned just in time to see 
him struggling and then once more 
almost fiercely he gasped, “T believe 
in God! I believe in God!” Then 
he settled back quietly to eternal 
rest. 

A smile, an inquiry about a 
wound and I was usually welcomed 
to a group of two or three who 
were happy to hear the foreign 
priest speaking their own tongue. 

Their politeness was remarkable. 
They were common soldiers whose 
conduct had been maligned by 
many but I never expect to receive 
such politeness and consideration as 
I experienced from them. As soon 
as they would see me coming such 
wonderful smiles of welcome would 
well up in their eyes that they 
needed to utter no words. They 
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would always ask, “Did the Father 
walk all the way to see them? Did 
he come even on such a rainy day 
to see them? They didn’t deserve 
such kindness.” One asked the Sis- 
ter to place a chair near his bed 
as he was afraid that I wouldn’t 
stop to talk to him if he had no 
chair to offer me. And as I would 
leave they would always attempt 
a bow even though it cost them a 
quick pain in a wounded arm 
or leg. 

As I was about to leave the hall 
one day the Sister called me and 
said, “Before you go, Father, here’s 
a man we baptized yesterday and 
he may die today. He’s been ask- 
ing to see a priest.” I looked at his 
face and thought I recognized the 
visitor, Death, as I had seen it before 
these last few months. The ashen 
face’ tried to freshen with a smile 
but the result was a hideous grin. 
I spoke a few words to remind him 
of his baptism and how God was 
waiting for him in heaven. He 
asked, “When can I go there, 
Father?” One glance at the ashy 
brown face and glazing eyes and I 
said softly, “Very soon!” “Would 
the road be good today?” he asked. 
“It might,” I smiled, “but wait for 
me up there, won’t you?” 
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Debt System or Property System? 


By RICHARD DANA SKINNER 


Condensed from the pamphlet* 


The modern capitalist world 
is only one-half private property 
ownership; the other half is creditor- 
ship. In the U. S. this is not only 
true as a rough figure of speech; 
it is literally true in facts and figures. 
There are debt claims against one- 
half the appraised value of all tangi- 
ble property. The condition was 
even worse in 1932 when the ap- 
praised value of properties had 
fallen very low. Then debts amount- 
ed to nearly 60 per cent of all prop- 
erty values, or in exact figures, the 
debts were 59.4 per cent of the value 
of all property. Owners of private 
property in the aggregate were 
morally mortgaged to exactly this 
extent to the owners of the com- 
bined debt claims. After 1932, 
property values for several years 
rose faster than debt claims, but at 
the end of 1937 property values 
again declined as a result of the 
abrupt business recession. It is 
wholly reasonable to estimate that 
in early 1938, debt claims existed 
against at least one-half the value 
of all tangible property. In the 
U. S., at least, the capitalist world is 
only one-half private ownership of 
tangible property; the other half is 
ownership of debt claims. 


*The Paulist Press, 401 W. 
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But why should this be alarming? 
And in just what way does it create 
a divided house and inherent insta- 
bility? 

The bare facts are alarming—if 
for no other reason—simply because 
the proportion of debt claims 
against total property wealth has 
nearly doubled in the U. S. since the 
days before the Great War. In 1914, 
there were only $27 of debt claims 
against each $100 worth of tangible 
property. Thus this basic condition 
is growing constantly in magnitude. 
If one owned a house and property 
in 1914 worth $10,000 and owed 
debts of $2,700, then one was 
“worth” exactly the difference be- 
tween the two figures, or $7,300. 
But if, by 1938, one still owned a 
house and property worth $10,000 
but had accumulated debts of 
$5,000, then, as an owner, one was 
“worth” only $5,000. Add a few 
zeros to these figures, and we can 
see at once that property owners 
today are worth far less, in propor- 
tion to the value of the property 
“owned,” than they were in 1914. 
In our vast community, taken as a 
whole, the percentage share, or 
“stake,” of private property owners 
in the tangible wealth of the coun- 


59th St., New York City. 
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try is far less than it was a few 
decades ago. The ownership of debt 
claims is slowly but surely displac- 
ing the responsible ownership of 
tangible property—and with the dis- 
appearance of that tangible property 
ownership goes the real heart of 
capitalism in its best and most 
creative sense. 

We have come to take the exist- 
ence of debts so much for granted 
that the full import of a doubling 
of debt compared to property wealth 
in 25 years escapes most of us—in- 
cluding many of our esteemed econ- 
omists, whose minds are so “debt- 
ridden” that they almost compose 
economic poems in its praise. At 
all events, debt as a “system” never 
seems to alarm them. It is only 
when debt grows “too large” (what- 
ever that may mean!) that they 
show uneasiness. Even some of our 
most ardent social and monetary 
reformers rest content with attack- 
ing certain “kinds” of debt (such as 
Government bonds to finance wars 
or relief, or real estate mortgage 
debt) and never attack debt as some- 
thing wrong and harmful in itself. 
For this reason, we had better try 
to think through, step by step, the 
nature of debt and the reasons why 
it destroys the integrity of that very 
private ownership of property which 
most of us regard as the basis of our 
whole society. 


The real debt problem can be il- 


lustrated best by taking the case of 
a farmer. He has accumulated 
$1,000 and decides to move into a 
new community. He finds a tract 
of land which can be purchased for 
$2,000. As this is more money than 
he possesses, he decides to borrow 
the additional $1,000. Having bor- 
rowed the money and purchased the 
land, he is still “worth” $1,000. 
That is, he owns property worth 
$2,000 but owes a debt of $1,000 
which must be subtracted before ar- 
riving at his “net” or real worth. 
We now move ahead five years. 
Our farmer has been moderately 
successful, and so has the commun- 
ity around him. The price of farm 
products has gone up steadily and 
with it the value of land. A new 
man arrives in the county and offers 
our farmer $4,000 for his tract of 
land—or twice what he paid for it 
five years ago. The offer is so tempt- 
ing that our farmer accepts. He 
receives his $4,000 and with due 
honesty, pays back that original loan 
of $1,000. That leaves him with 
$3,000—or just three times what he 
had five years ago. He has trebled 
his money. But in what way? Only 
thanks to the fact that while farm 
values were rising, the value of his 
loan remained fixed! At the time 
he made the loan, it amounted to 
half the value of his farm property. 
But now, being fixed in dollar 
amount, it represents only one- 
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quarter of the value of the property. 
Our farmer has benefited enormous- 
ly—trebling his wealth—by the sim- 
ple fact that debt remains fixed 
while all other values fluctuate. 
Would you blame our farmer overly 
much for thinking that debt was a 
beneficent creation of human gen- 
ius? 

Suppose, originally, that our 
farmer had had the full purchase 
price of the farm, or $2,000, and 
has paid for it outright. Then by 
selling it five years later for $4,000 
he would merely have doubled his 
money instead of trebling it! But 
by borrowing half the purchase cost, 
or, as the phrase goes, by using 
“other peoples’” money, he has 
made a profit of 200 per cent instead 
of a meager profit of only 100 per 
cent. The lender of the money has, 
of course, suffered by the transac- 
tion. When he gets his money back, 
it will buy only half as much farm 
property as it would have bought at 
the time he first made the loan. But 
that is no concern of our farmer. He 
grows enthusiastic over the idea of 
debt and all it can do to increase the 
proportion of his profits out of land 
speculation. 

This, of course, is the first simple 
indictment against the debt system. 
It increases the greed of property 
owners. Considering greed as a 
sin, the debt system increases the 
“occasion of sin” by offering a 
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chance to make far larger percent- 
age profits with borrowed money 
than we could make by the outright 
use of our own funds only. Our 
farmer might not have been tempt- 
ed to sell his farm for an offer that 
would only have doubled his own 
original investment. He might well 
have argued that continuity of liv- 
ing in one place had its compensat- 
ing advantages, and that the value 
of land ownership comes quite as 
much from this inner and outer 
sense of continuity as from possible 
chances of profits. But a system 
which offers him a trebling of his 
original investment is a system 
which is fashioned to break down 
every last shred of moral resistance 
and to turn our farmer once and 
for all into a real estate speculator 
instead of a sturdy yeoman with 
his feet well planted in the soil. 
This aspect of the debt system 
first is usually ignored by all social 
demagogues. Money lending and 
the debt system at large have their 
origins in the increased greed of 
owners for inordinate percentage 
profits. The “hard-hearted creditor” 
phase is quite another matter, and 
although this phase is the usual 
caviar of the demagogues, there 
could never be any hard-hearted 
creditors if, in the first instance, 
there had been no eager borrowers 
chasing the promised profits from 
the use of “other peoples’ money.” 
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Indictment number one, then, is 
that the mere existence of the debt 
system increases the channels for 
human greed, and so weakens the 
moral fiber of the community in 
the general cause of social justice. 

We now return to our prosperous 
farmer with his trebled fortune. 
Once more he moves into new 
fields, and this time buys a $6,000 
tract of land, one-half with his own 
$3,000 and one-half with a new 
loan of $3,000. He figures, in the 
privacy of his own awakened spec- 
ulative instinct, that if he can dupli- 
cate his previous performance and 
sell his new property in five years 
for $12,000 he will again have 
trebled his fortune and be the happy 
possessor of $9,000 after paying off 
his new loan. 

But now a series of local droughts 
and a general decline in the prices 
of farm products due to competi- 
tion in foreign lands promptly shat- 
ter his dreams. The local value of 
land goes down instead of up dur- 
ing the next five years. At the end 
of the period, the value of his farm 
has been cut in half. It is worth 
in the market only $3,000. But that 
is exactly the sum he owes to his 
creditor. Subtracting what our farm- 
er owes from the value of what he 
owns, he is worth, net, precisely 
nothing at all! The debt system has 
wiped him outl 

Of course, as we know, if he had 
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been content to buy a smaller farm, 
a $3,000 farm outright, he would 
not be wiped out at all. He would 
have lost some of his dollar worth, 
of course. But his farm would at 
least be worth $1,500 and there 
would be no creditor at his door 
clamoring for repayment of a loan. 
But he was not content to be an 
outright owner. His first success 
with the debt system had beguiled 
him into further operations with its 
magic. And today he has lost every- 
thing. His creditor, of course, in 
this case has profited—having loan- 
ed half the value of the farm and 
being able now to claim, as a fixed 
debt, the whole value of the farm. 
This, then, is the ordinary, the pop- 
ular and the readily understood in- 
dictment against the debt system. 
But, in its essence, it is like the first 
indictment reversed. This time, the 
debt after having previously de- 
bauched the farm owner and turned 
him into a greedy speculator now 
wipes him out, roots him up, and, 
by way of filip to the occasion, 
satisfies the greed of the creditor 
in the process. 

Now there are three special points 
to note in this sad—and wholly 
typical—illustration of the debt 
system. First, the economic inter- 
ests of borrower and lender are at 
all times inherently—and not mere- 
ly accidentally—opposed to each 
other. When the borrower profits, 
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the lender loses, and vice versa. 
Hence the literal fact of the “divid- 
ed house” in a community such as 
ours where ownership of debt claims 
and ownership of real property are 
equally distributed. Second, the 
principles underlying the farmer’s 
debauching and final ruin are pre- 
cisely the principles underlying our 
entire economic system. No matter 
how complex the structure and ar- 
rangement of our system, the gen- 
esis of the great booms is precisely 
like the genesis of the farmer’s 
initial greedy purchase with bor- 
rowed funds, and the genesis of the 
great depressions is precisely like the 


second and disastrous operation of 
this same farmer. Third, it will be 
noted that we have considered the 
debt system quite independently of 
any question of interest “rates.” 
Charges of “usury” are usually flung 
at high interest rates, and the pleas 
of the demagogues are all for lower 
interest rates. But the real evil is 
separate entirely from all question 
of interest and centers in the one 
simple fact that debt claims remain 
fixed while all other values fluctuate. 
But interest, being fixed, while in- 
come and earning fluctuate, par- 
takes, of course, of the essential evil 


of the capital debt problem itself. 
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The object of “Secured Capitalism” is a society in which the existing 
minority of owners who now control the mass of destitute men shall 
continue to control them and make a profit out of their labor, but to do so 
securely, without fear of revolt from the destitute. The danger of such 
revolt lies in the insecurity of livelihood among all the destitute and the 
insufficient income of most of them. To remove these causes of unrest the 
destitute man is guaranteed subsistence by the State in sickness and a 
minimum pittance to support him in old age. At the same time the 
destitute citizen, the wage earner without property and therefore without 
economic freedom, is securely bound to the capitalistic machine. He is 
listed, his movements are known and traced, he is controlled by the State 
for the benefit of the capitalist scheme. 

This system is ushered in and sustained by a number of new institu- 
tions with which people are getting more and more familiar, “compulsory 
arbitration,” “compulsory insurance -against unemployment and sickness,” 
“old age pensions,” and so on. These are called in England by the general 
term “social services,” and in them lies the greatest danger of the present 
moment, for they avoid sudden change, they fit in with existing capitalist 
society and they do not openly challenge freedom. But as they become fixed 
habits they lead to the re-establishment of servitude, and they are the more 
likely to reach that bad conclusion at last from the fact that their effect is 
veiled under phrases which conceal their ultimate action. 


Hilaire Belloc in Social Justice (11 July, °38). 
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Education in an Abnormal Society 


By WALTER SHEWRING 
Condensed from Blackfriars* 


The greater part of mankind 
has found work in the provision of 
food (the work of peasants and 
shepherds and fishermen) or in the 
making of things (the work of 
builders and carpenters and pot- 
ters). Others, a far smaller number, 
have found it in the care of men’s 
selves (the work of governors, sol- 
diers, physicians, teachers, philos- 
ophers, priests). In a normal society, 
work in any of these kinds has a 
fundamental likeness: it is worth 
doing, and is therefore agreeable to 
reason; it is useful to the commu- 
nity, and is therefore rewarded by 
the community; it is all in some sense 
a cooperation with nature and with 
God’s purpose, and is therefore 
man’s first means to happiness and 
sanctification. 

Schools and schoolmasters are a 
necessary means of education for 
those whose work cannot be done 
without book learning; for others 
they become necessary only if it is 
thought that a knowledge of read- 
ing and writing is proper to man 
in general. The older civilizations 
postulated a knowledge of visible 
symbols instead. 

Culture in a normal society is the 
flower or fruit of such education, 


Souls do not profit 


supervening when a man’s working 
life has been grafted on the tradi- 
tional wisdom of the community. 
The culture of the English peasant 
is expressed in the whole visible 
aspect of English fields and villages, 
in folk songs and in the traditional 
names of flowers. An acquaintance 
with “fine arts” unrelated to life and 
a knowledge of miscellaneous 
“facts” is not only not culture, it is 
a thing destructive of culture. Eng- 
lish countrymen possessed a culture 
when they made the song called 
“Searching for Lambs” and gave to 
flowers the names of Snapdragon, 
Ragged Robin and Love-lies-bleed- 
ing. Their descendants today, who 
can listen on the radio to German 
drawing-room lieder and spell out 
in school the jargon of botanists, 
have not only lost that culture but 
are being insulted in their loss of it. 
It is as if you prevented a Catholic 
from ever going to Mass and then 
offered to teach him how to enjoy 
the weekly sermon in the Times. 
For our society is not a normal 
society. Its deviation from the norm 
might be discussed at any length, 
but may be summed up in two 
phrases: modern society subjects the 
spiritual to the temporal; and it 
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mistakes means for ends. 

In the modern world, the worker 
is very badly off, for the nature and 
purpose of his work have both been 
corrupted. He was once a responsi- 
ble artist (responsibility being so 
obvious a condition of his work that 
it was taken for granted in normal 
societies). Now, generally speaking, 
he neither is nor is expected to be 
responsible for the quality of his 
work; he is either a machine mimic 
or a machine minder. If the things 
he makes are still useful by nature, 
their manner of making lessens 
their usefulness. We still need tables 
and chairs, but not these tables and 
chairs, which are weak in use and 
bristling with art nonsense. We still 
need bread, but not this kind of 
bread, which tastes nasty, goes stale 
in two days, rots the teeth and in- 
duces blotches and blains. Many of 
the things he makes are in no sense 
useful. And finally, he may at any 
moment be thrown out of any work 
soever by the functioning of ma- 
chines. 

The merchant was once a kind 
of worker. Less venerable than the 
priest or peasant, he nevertheless 
served society by fetching and carry- 
ing and arranging the product of 
other men’s work. The old-fashion- 
ed village grocer used to blend his 
teas himself to the taste of particular 
customers, and was insofar an 
artist. Some merchants perform 
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their old function still, and are use- 
ful and lawful workers. But modern 
merchants in general, and still more 
modern men of business—the own- 
ers of stores, the heads of vaguely- 
named “firms,” the contractors of 
industry—are not concerned with 
arranging and distributing useful 
things but simply with buying any- 
thing cheap and selling anything 
dear; and this is not an accidental 
or private vice, but the whole reason 
of their business. They claim to 
organize other men’s work; actually 
they disorder the very nature of 
work, since .by the power of their 
money they compel men to work in 
an inhuman way and to make 
things as things should never be 
made. They decree what goods the 
consumer shall have, and what and 
how the craftsman shali make; and 
whereas it was once said, “He that 
hath not the craft, let him shut up 
shop,” it is now the craftsman who 
shuts up shop to work irresponsibly 
in a factory. 

For these rulers of our society the 
one test, the one conceivable test of 
human doing and making is the 
gain or loss of money. If anyone 


doubts this, let him consider the 
justly famous words of the Chair- 
man of the Cunard Company: “The 
sole factor in our policy has been, 
and always will be, to strive to 
choose such a policy as in our opin- 
ion is most likely to produce divi- 
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dends. It is that consideration and 
no other which has produced the 
Queen Mary.” It is that considera- 
tion and no other which is the test 
of most work today; a test which 
seems natural not to company direc- 
tors only but to nearly everyone else. 
The test by money has infected so- 
ciety; it has infected language. 
When men speak of profit and loss, 
they mean profit and loss in money. 
When they say that someone has got 
a “better job,” they do not mean 
that the work is better suited to his 
capacity or better worth doing; they 
mean that he gets more money by it. 
They know what is meant by gain- 
ing the whole world; they do not 
know what is meant by losing one’s 
own soul, 

When men no longer earn in 
order to go on working, but work 
in order to go on earning, the idea 
of vocation—of a calling by God— 
becomes a mockery. God does not 
call men to earn money no matter 
how. The sweeping of rooms and 
the governing of nations, the tilling 
of land and the writing of Divine 
Comedies, the making of pots and 
pans and icons, the building of huts 
and houses and cathedrals—all these 
things may be done and have been 
done for God’s laws. But to mind 
machines while they turn out bad 
work for which you are not respon- 
sible, to help to put plaster of Paris 
into bread, to take an inferior part 
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in the juggling of stocks and shares 
—how can you do these things for 
God’s laws and make the thing and 
the action fine? 

No one would claim, I think, that 
the characteristic activities of mod- 
ern life are themselves a means to 
holiness. Yet in a normal society it 
was a simple truth that work itself 
was a means to holiness—the work 
of ploughing and common crafts no 
less than the opus Dei. 

Though there is little work today 
which is really worth doing or really 
useful, some such work remains; 
and it is a clear and important duty 
of the teacher to distinguish good 
from bad and to urge his pupils to 
choose the good—where choice is 
possible. Often it is not, and there- 
fore it seems to me cruel as well as 
foolish to write that under some 
system of education “the individual 
will be content to earn his living at 
the job that he is best fitted to per- 
form.” Well, he might be! But 
there are thousands who are not al- 
lowed to earn a living so, for the 
only jobs they can get are such as 
no human being is fitted to perform. 
In their case all a teacher can do is 
to inculcate heroic virtue. But where 
there is still a choice between hu- 
man and inhuman work—if a boy 
can earn a living wage on the land, 
as a jobbing gardener, by making 
anything useful in a_ responsible 
way—then let him be urged to do 
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so rather than mind machines or _ that these things, and not the others, 
serve a stockbroker. And let the are useful and worth doing and the 
reasons given be the simple ones: kind of thing man was meant to do. 


oy 


Freedom Attained 


Those who think of freedom as absence of restraint, remind 
me of a Greek waiter I used to know in Washington. Athanasius 
was neither a clever man nor a clever waiter, but he was a near 
relative, he said, to an Orthodox bishop, and this gave him, besides 
a great confidence in himself, a sort of feudal or proprietary claim 
in the domains of theology. So whenever I met him I knew I 
was in for “spiritual fellowship.” On one occasion I had not seen 
Athanasius for a good many months. Then suddenly one day I 
met him walking on 16th Street “at the afternoon air.” He told 
me that in the interval his mother had died. I tried to express my 
sympathy, but found that my friend’s theological resources made 
him proof against grief. “Well, thank God,” he said (adding a 
few Nicaean formularies of praise) “thank God, I used to have 
ten commandments to obey, but now I only got nine.” 

So Athanasius was well on his way from the Council of 
Nicaea and Mount Sinai to places yet unnamed. He has gotten 
rid of one commandment by bereavement. If in that or any other 
way he succeeds in eliminating the other nine, he will have ap- 
proached the condition of tumultuousness, excitement, curiosity 
and dissent that seems to so many the essence of education. He 
will be free of all discipline, and that, according to some prec- 
edents, ought to mean culture. — 


Dr. John K. Cartwright in an address. 











| was born in the days when liv- 
ing in the city was something to 
glory in, and when it was a matter 
of inferiority to come from the 
country. I know now that it is in- 
deed very often a misfortune to be 
born in a larger city; and subse- 
quent experience has convinced me 
that it may become almost an ir- 
reparable spiritual calamity to be 
born in some of our largest metro- 
politan areas. 

If the city of today is really so 
unfavorable an atmosphere for 
Christian living, this does not mean 
that all people in the city are bad. 
God only knows how many very 
holy souls live there and are so holy 
just because they resist the many in- 
iquities stalking abroad in the mod- 
ern city. But it does mean that 
Christians living in a large city are 
by that very fact handicapped in the 
race that, according to St. Paul, 
every Christian life should be. And 
for us Catholics this is not a small 
matter, since the great majority of 
our Catholic population is in the 
larger cities. 

The true Christian life, the litur- 
gical life, is not something con- 
trary to human nature, or to nature 
in general, but rather something in 
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By VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 
Condensed from Orate Fratres* 


full harmony with nature at its best, 
including human nature. The truth 
that grace presupposes nature is al- 
most too trite to mention in this 
regard. Now the general atmosphere 
of the large city is not one of natural 
or spontaneous life but rather of 
artificial and mechanical conformi- 
ties. One gets along best in it if one 
becomes a cog in the large machine 
of city ways. And so one absorbs 
a general outlook and approach to 
things that is quite contrary to that 
of Christianity which functions 
through and through on the concept 
of life, of natural life reborn and 
nurtured in a supernatural life. 
Insofar as a man lives close to the 
soil he is in all his contacts governed 
by and cooperating with the func- 
tions of life. Insofar as a man lives 
in a modern city he is quite remov- 
ed from the more common phenom- 
ena of life. Is not that why it was 
found necessary last year to drive a 
cow through congested city streets 
on a truck in order that citizens 
might get at least a fleeting glimpse 
of that animal? And as to other 
animals and plants and trees, the 
large-city dwellers of little means 
(i. ¢., the great majority) come in 
contact with them only through iso- 
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lated parks or botanical or zoolog- 
ical gardens. In other words, these 
abundant phenomena of life are 
something quite special in a year’s 
existence, something removed from 
the conditions of the home. They 
are to a city man’s home life what 
art is to it when seen only in muse- 
ums. They form no part of his daily 
contacts, they are experienced only 
in artificial surroundings. 

Under such circumstances, how 
can there be an easy intelligent ap- 
preciation and understanding of the 
liturgical or Christian supernatural 
life, when the God-given basis of 
this life in the domain of nature is 
absent? It is for such reasons that 
we must look upon the lives of so 
many Christian children in the ar- 
tificial and mechanical atmosphere 
of the large city as a real calamity. 
Where in their lives is the opportun- 
ity for abundant exercise of the nat- 
ural virtues of justice and love, of 
tender cooperation with living 
things? Their opportunities of self- 
expression consist in the main of the 
need of elbowing their way through 
congested streets and barren play- 


grounds, of dodging speeding autos, 


etc. Almost no opportunity is given 
them of cooperating positively in 
family activities; there is no wood 
to split and carry in—practically 
nothing to contribute. The function 
of the child is mainly one of keep- 
ing out of the way of elders, or 
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restricting impulses and urges but 
not of giving wholesome or creative 
vent to them. 

The children of such city conges- 
tion have no opportunity of exercis- 
ing the legitimate domination of 
man over his environment, except 
by acts of destruction, by breaking 
both laws and things, or else by 
bullying their fellows. Compare this 
with the opportunities of the land, 
where children from youngest days 
up can do many a contributory fam- 
ily chore, can exercise all the Chris- 
tian virtues through the tender care 
of life, of young plants and animals. 
Thus youthful goodness in the city 
must consist chiefly of mechanical 
conformity or almost unlimited re- 
striction, while in the country it pro- 
ceeds creatively as a growth from 
within through voluntary and pleas- 
urable exercise of positive responsi- 
bilities in the development or the 
betterment of different forms of life. 

Herein we can see the immense 
importance of every “back to the 
land” movement. There is no ques- 
tion primarily of turning as many 
city dwellers as possible into “dirt” 
farmers, much less of promoting 
what is known as industrialized 
farming. The question is first of all 
one of decentralization of the pres- 
ent artificial city congestions, of 
bringing people back closer to na- 
ture, regardless of their professions 
in life. It is not first of all a ques- 
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tion of city or farm, but of unaatur- 
al life as against a normal life close 
to nature. The flight from the city 
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is highly important for economic 
reasons. It is also necessary if real 
Christian life is to flourish. 


dq & 
The City is Good 


If all the people in a city, say 
the size of the capital of California, 
Sacramento, with its 93,000 taxpay- 
ers, began suddenly to go to Church 
in the middle of the week, and prac- 
tically fought for admission, a ques- 
tion mark as huge as a Kansas tor- 
nado would whirl over the face of 
the earth. A hundred million amaz- 
ed voices would chorus, “Why?” 

That’s the question outsiders are 
asking about the more than 100,000 
novenites who each Friday, week in 
and week out, storm the doors of 
the dozen or so churches where the 
Novena to our Lady of Sorrows has 
been established, following its amaz- 
ing reception at the Shrine chapel 
in Our Lady of Sorrows Church, 
Chicago. 

The great metropolitan newspa- 
pers of Chicago, the New York 
papers, Time magazine, Life, have 
found room in their columns to ask, 
“Why?” None of them has attempt- 
ed to give the answer, being content 


By GEORGE A. THOMA 
Condensed from The Servite* 


merely to picture or describe the 
lines of people, 10 deep and a block 
long, who stand in sunshine, rain, 
or snow, from 10 minutes to an 
hour to gain admittance to a No- 
vena service. 

In view of the facts, there can be 
no doubt that these 100,000 nove- 
nites are getting something out of 
the Novena. Since they represent a 
great cross section of life, from ditch 
digger to broker, from file clerk to 
entertainer, their difficulties are es- 
sentially the same as your difficulties. 
Hence, you will no doubt be inter- 
ested, if you have never attended a 
Novena service, in knowing just 
what these people are getting. 

Are they getting complete and 
satisfying solution to their difficul- 
ties? Are they obtaining exact an- 
swers to their prayers in the same 
way that one who orders a size 15 
shirt from the mail order house 
usually gets just what he wants? To 
a certain extent, yes. 
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Cases are recorded wherein appar- 
ent miracles, often of touching na- 
ture, have been performed. Early 
in the history of the Novena, a baby 
born with an unsightly birthmark 
was made as white as snow one Fri- 
day afternoon, following the attend- 
ance at Novena services by the 
mother and father. 

More recently a wife, a widow 
now, made the Novena for her non- 
Catholic husband. Bed-ridden for 
some time, he had steadfastly re- 
fused even to consider conversion to 
his wife’s religion. One Friday 
evening he changed. He asked for 
the priest. And he died on a Friday. 
The last words he heard were those 
spoken on the Novena broadcast 
and his wife’s comment that 80,000 
people (at that time) were praying 
for him. 

Awe-inspiring occurrences of this 
nature, where the hand of God 
seems so evident, undoubtedly have 
their effect in drawing new throngs 
to the Novena. The wide distribu- 
tion of the publication, Novena 
Notes, heightens this effect, along 
with the Novena broadcast and 
other publicity. 

Up to this point, the phenomenal 
success of the Novena may be ex- 
plained as easily and simply as any 
other enterprise where one has a 
reasonable chance of getting a bene- 
fit of significant importance: Good 
health, a job, conversions, and the 
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like, for practically nothing. A good 
example of what good advertising 
will do, cynics say. 

That explanation would be highly 
satisfactory, were it not for one sig- 
nificant fact that sometimes escapes 
the observer. It is this: while new, 
curious, hopeful throngs augment 
attendance, the Novena, unlike any 
other devotional exercise save those 
integrally a part of the liturgy, has 
a strange power of holding those 
who once start to make the services. 

Those who started the Novena a 
year ago last January, almost with- 
out exception are still making it. 
Those who started it in February 
still come each Friday. March 
novenites have completed a year, 
and so on down the line. 

Not the big miracles, but the little 
miracles, the 100,000 hidden mira- 
cles worked each Friday from six 
o'clock in the morning until 11 at 
night, are making the Novena a 
success. 

You know, when you pray for 
health, you’re not just praying for 
relief from doctor bills, but for the 
sense of peace and comfort that 
good health brings. A job is never 


wanted merely because one desires 


to work, nor merely for the money 
it will bring. The underlying de- 
sire is for security. 

The miracle that’s being perform- 
ed for these 100,000 novenites week 
in and week out is the bestowal not 
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necessarily of jobs and health, but 
of the deep sense of peace and satis- 
faction with things as they are and 
will be under God’s providence. The 
Novena is a short cut to the peace 
of mind that everybody wants. 
This miracle is being performed 
in a truly supernatural way. The 
Blessed Mother, she who knows all 
sorrow, has taken these people into 
her arms, has shared with them the 


secret she learned, has taught them 
to understand where others have 
failed to understand the meaning of 
“God’s will be done.” 

It’s hard to explain this feeling, 
hard to explain from a human 
standpoint, how people can ever be 
satisfied with things as they are, but 
100,000 novenites, Friday’s Chil- 
dren, know that this is the answer 
to the question “Why?” 
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The Roots Remain 


Christianity is the most likely and powerful solvent of the Marxist 
system. The desire to know and love God is implanted in men. Persecu- 
tion can prevent the service of God, but it cannot take away or fulfil 
the need for God. Yet religious tolerance is impossible in a state dedicated 
to Marxist materialism. Men who are spiritually free will accept poverty 
but never slavery. They may be content to possess very little, but they will 
not be content to dedicate their whole lives to a secular state. The Marxist 
system cannot, however, exist on a mere passivity. It needs, in short, to 
find in its citizens a quasi-religious impulse. This impulse exhausts itself 
inevitably as the individual obtains from State worship and collective enter- 
prise a rapidly diminishing return of gratification and fulfilment. It is 
at this point, evidently nearly reached in Russia today, that a return to the 
true religion may be expected. This development also will be hastened by 
every effective step taken toward efficiency, for each step weakens the claim 
of the State to sacrifices from the individual. Nothing but the reconversion 
of Russia can save it from ultimate disaster. Given that, the peaceful 
dissolution of the Russian system is at least a possibility. In any case its 
dissolution is inevitable. The duty of Christian Europe is so to act that 
this dissolution, when it comes, comes about under conditions most favor- 
able for Christianity. The system must collapse from pressure from within 
rather than from pressure from without; its economical and _ political 
systems must have been separated before the political regime collapses; and 
a free and independent Church must be established before the Marxist 
regime has totally disappeared. 


From The Future of Freedom by Douglas Jerrold. (N. Y.: Sheed and Ward, 1938.) 
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A Real Tough Guy 


By EDWARD DOHERTY 
Condensed from Liberty* 


The neighborhood in which 
Tony lived has spawned some of 
the toughest citizens in the world. 
It’s the famous “Death Corner” on 
Chicago’s North Side, in an area 
known some years ago as “the 
Black Hand” district. 

It was so tough that a concern 
operating a sight-seeing bus used to 
take passengers there, and give a 
lecture. They did a big business 
until one day the kids attacked the 
bus and its passengers, robbing 
them, and showering them with 
sticks and stones as they fled. 

Tony was one of the kids who 
took part in that outrage. Tony 
was as tough as they made them. 
He carried a knife and a piece of 
lead pipe wrapped in a handker- 
chief. His ambition was to own 
a revolver and a sawed-off shotgun. 
But his ambition changed when an- 
other kid knocked out all his baby 
teeth with his fist. That gave Tony 
the impulse to learn how to fight 
with his hands. 


The Most Reverend B. J. Sheil, 


Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago, with 
the aid of Packey McFarland, Chi- 
cago’s favorite lightweight, had 
made boxing the city’s principal 
sport. He had sponsored annual 


Give and take 


tournaments. He had built a big 
gymnasium in the headquarters of 
the organization he had formed— 
the Catholic Youth Organization. 
Any kid could go there and learn 
how to box. 

So Tony went down to the C. Y. 
O. gymnasium, at Congress Street 
and Wabash Avenue, and asked to 
enroll. Paddy Kane, the instructor, 
asked if he were a Catholic. 

“Sure ting,” Tony said. He 
thought he had to be a Catholic to 
be accepted. 

“When did you last take Com- 
munion?” Kane asked. 

“I never even seen the guy,” 
Tony answered. 

“No. I mean when did you last 
receive Communion?” 

“Receive? Mister, I never re- 
ceived nothing from nobody. 
Never!” 

“In other words, you have no re- 
ligion,” Kane said. “That’s all 
right with us. You don’t have to 
lie.” 

Kane sent the boy to the doctor. 
When Tony had passed a thorough 
physical examination his training 
began. 

“No smoking,” Kane ordered. 
“No drinking. Get in before ten 
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every night. Get a good night’s 
sleep.” 

“Aw, I ain’t no sissy,” Tony ob- 
jected. “All I want to do is learn 
to tear a guy’s mush off him. Put 
some gloves on me and show me 
how to sock.” 

“Sure. But we've got to build 
you up first. You think you're 
tough; but you’re just a baby. But 
we'll make a fighter out of you, if 
you do as we say.” 

Paddy Kane told me the story as 
we sat at a table near the lunch 
counter in the gymnasium. Kane, 
until recently a noted boxer, is 
young, wiry, alert. He speaks the 
argot of the ring, and he quotes 
from Homer. 

“I couldn’t make this kid out at 
first,” he said. “He was sullen, 
secretive, defiant—tough as they 
make them. We nursed him along 
for months, showing him how to 
defend himself, building him up. 
And when he was ready we 
matched him against a kid of his 
own caliber. We didn’t let him get 
hurt. We never let any of our kids 
take punishment, even when they’re 
in a tournament. 

“Well, I began to be proud of 
this kid Tony. Not that he ever 
was much of a boxer. He never 
was. But he was game, clear 
through. 

“I asked him once if he ever beat 
that other kid’s head off. He 


wouldn’t tell me. That got under 
my skin, because there isn’t a kid 
who comes here who won’t tell me 
everything about himself. But I 
let him alone. I saw he wasn’t ready 
to talk. I wasn’t going to force 
him; only, I realized I couldn’t help 
him much until I knew all about 
him, until I found out what he was 
trying to keep covered up. 

“The pay-off came one night in 
the Joliet penitentiary. Tony had 
made the team we took down there. 
We were putting on a show for the 
prisoners. Everything went along 
swell until Tony came into the ring. 
Then a little guy in the front row, 
one of the convicts, jumped up and 
shouted Tony’s name. 

“*That’s my Tony!’ he cried. ‘My 
big boy! How’s your mamma, 
Tony? How’s the other kids? 
Rosie? Maria? Tino? Benito? 
Giuseppe? Teresa?’ 

“Tony waved to him. ‘Hello, 
pop!” he cried. 

“He knocked the other kid out 
in the first round—and carried him 
back to his corner. Say, you 
should have heard those convicts! 
Tony’s dad climbed into the ring 
before anybody could stop him, hug- 
ged the boy and kissed him. Tony 
wasn’t ashamed. He pounded his 
father on the back with his gloves 
—and he smiled. 

“ “Look here, Tony,’ I said, after 
he came back into the dressing 
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room. ‘Why didn’t you tell me 
your dad was down here? I would- 
n’t have let you be embarrassed.’ 

“‘T ain’t embarrassed,’ he said. 
‘I found out something tonight. 
Something big. I didn’t want to 
come here. Not at first. I knew 
what the other guys would say 
when they found out about my old 
man. Now I don’t care. And I’m 
glad I seen him. 

“It was him made a boxer out 
of me—him and the guy that spilled 
my teeth down my throat. I want- 
ed to get even with that kid; but, 
more than that, I wanted to be able 
to stand up and fight like a man. 
You know—to fight anything. I 
wanted to be—well—strong, if you 
know what I mean. Because my old 
man wasn’t strong. That’s what 
come clear to me tonight. He ain’t 
no criminal. The only thing wrong 
with him—he’s just weak.’ 

“That kid built character in him- 
self.” 

“He did, or you did,” I said. 
“What’s become of him?” 

“Bishop Sheil asked him what he 
wanted to do,” Kane said, “and 


when Tony said he wanted to study, 


and make something of himself, the 
bishop was as proud as Tony’s 
father. He gave the kid a scholar- 
ship.” 

“How many boys have you here?” 
I asked. 

“About 200 normally. Two thou- 
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sand, or more, when we're putting 
on a tournament. We have weekly 
boxing bouts in a lot of the par- 
ishes. We have a weekly card here. 
We have intersectional matches and 
intercity matches. We go in the 
Golden Gloves, and most every 
other amateur boxing tournament.” 

“You had some boys on the U. S. 


Olympic team, didn’t you?” I 
asked. 

“Three,” he said; “three out of 
eight.” 


And as he said the words, Bishop 
Sheil walked in. 

“I wonder if you’d mind coming 
out to Lockport with me?” the 
bishop said to me. “I’m worried 
about a boy out there. He wants 
to quit. If I can talk to him for a 
few minutes, maybe I can straighten 
him out. 

“I'd like to show you our Lock- 
port place anyway. We spent over 
a million dollars on it. We make 
airplanes there, modern planes.” 

Within a few minutes we were 
speeding west out of Chicago. I 
learned later that the bishop had 
canceled two important engage- 
ments that day in order to visit that 
boy out at Lockport. 

“T can’t understand why he wants 
to quit,” he said. 

“Another tough guy?” I asked. 

“Tough? Oh, yes. But some of 
the greatest saints of the Church 
were tough guys in their day. The 
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thing that makes a boy tough is the 
same thing that can make him 
great, if properly directed. Yes, 
Danny is a tough guy. That’s why 
I’m worried. 

“Danny grew up with a tough 
crowd—poolroom rowdies, thieves, 
stick-up men, and worse. He was 
as bad as any of them, maybe, but 
one day he ran into a burning build- 
ing and, at the risk of his life, 
saved an old woman and a baby. I 
found him in a hospital, still half 
full of smoke. In a few days, when 
we got acquainted, I asked him 
what ambitions he had, if any. I 
had him. He wanted to be an air- 
plane mechanic. I told him all about 
Lewis Holy Name Technical School 
at Lockport—that’s it—just ahead 
of us. And there he is. He’s 
been there several years. He’s be- 
haved himself. But now he wants to 
quit. If he does he'll go back to 
that gang—and that'll be the end 
of him.” 

The auto turned into the drive- 
way, and the bishop told me some- 
thing of the school’s history. It was 
financed by F. J. Lewis and the 
Fitzpatrick family of Lockport, 
Illinois, and the Holy Name Society. 
It accepts only poor boys, boys with 
a mechanical bent. The buildings 
comprise a big hangar, fine residence 
blocks, a chapel, workshops, class- 
room, a gymnasium, and other 
structures. 
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While the bishop talked with 
Danny I wandered about the place 
with Mr. John Wilson, the Dean of 
Studies. In one shop a number of 
boys were working on a motor. In 
another shop a group was putting 
the last touches on a streamlined 
plane. In a classroom an instructor 
was discussing aerodynamics with a 
large class. In the gymnasium there 
was a basketball game in progress, 
and in adjacent rooms there were 
boys playing pool and _ billiards, 
shadow-boxing, singing, arguing, 
writing letters home. As in every 
other C. Y. O. establishment, the 
boys were of all kinds. 

“We operate a farm here,” said 
Mr. Wilson. “We grow our own 
vegetables, raise our own stock. The 
boys do some of the work—enough 
to give them some feeling of re- 
sponsibility and some added exer- 
cise.” 

He would have said more, but 
the bishop came towards us, his 
face all smiles, his arm around the 
boy. 

“He’s going to stay,” he said. 
“He’s going to stay!” 

Going back in the car, I asked 
the bishop why the boy wanted to 
quit. 

“Oh, he didn’t really want to 
quit,” the bishop said. “But he 
thought everybody was against him. 
It seems he went to Chicago over 
the week-end, and went riding in 
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a stolen car with some of his old 
gang. He didn’t know it was 
stolen. They were overtaken by a 
gang in another stolen car, and they 
fought with monkey wrenches, 
crank handles, and gun butts. 
Danny was marked up when he re- 
turned, and some of the boys 
laughed at him. He didn’t know 
how to take it.” 

We drove on in silence. 

“Tt takes a tough guy to stand up 
under ridicule,” the bishop said at 


bad thing for boys. Even the 
toughest of them must have love. 
We in the Catholic Youth Organ- 
ization love them all, the good, the 
bad, the indifferent. We do for 
them all that we can do. Our only 
sorrow is that we can do so little.” 

We said no more until the car 
had threaded its way into the city’s 
traffic. 

“Yes,” the bishop said then, 
“ridicule is bad for boys. But Dan- 
ny can take it now. Danny’s a real 





tough guy. Danny’s going to stay 
—and be a man.” 


length. “Every boy likes praise, 
and should have it. Ridicule is a 


+488 
Philosophy of Prejudice 


Man’s life is full of crosses and temptations. 

He comes into the world without his consent, and goes out of it against 
his will, and the trip is very rocky. 

If he is poor, he is a waster; if he is rich, he is dishonest. 

If he is prosperous, everybody wants him; if he is a failure, he is 
no good. 

If he is in politics, it is for graft; if he is out of politics, he is no good 
to the country. 

If he gives to charity, it is for show; if he does not, he is mean. 

If he is actively religious, he is a hypocrite; if he is not, he is a wicked 
cuss. 

If he shows affection, he is soft; if not, he is selfish. 

If he dies young, there was a great future for him; if he dies old, 
he lived on other people. 

If he saves money, he is a miser; if he spends freely, he doesn’t earn it. 

If he speaks the truth, nobody believes him; if he tells lies by the dozen, 
he makes a good salesman. 

If he dresses well, he has not paid for his clothes; if he is shabby, he 
is a tramp and a drinker. 

If he speaks well, he is showing off; if he does not, he is ignorant. 

If he is silent; he is a snob; if he talks too much, he has no brains. 

If he blows his own trumpet, he is believed; if not, he has no grit. 

If he looks into a shop window, he is going to commit a felony; if 
not, he has no observation. The Catholic Pharmacist (London). 








Books Written in Prison 


Stone walls and iron bars 


Ironically enough, some of 
the books that have had the greatest 
influence have been written in 
prison. These books offer a pag- 
eant of history that begins with 6th 
century Boethius, travels to the 
England of Malory and the Renais- 
sance of More, sails with Raleigh 
through the Elizabethan era, de- 
scends to the pillory of Defoe, and 
closes with the ending 19th cen- 
tury in Reading Gaol. 

Fortunate for posterity a few 
prisoners were able to write; for- 
tunate for the prisoners too. How 
miserable Boethius would have been 
during those two years in the red- 
brick tower of Pavia if he could not 
have written the musings that form- 
ed his philosophic guidance. Why 
was he thrown into prison and con- 
demned to die? Boethius gives the 
reasons in the first part of his Con- 
solation of Philosophy. 

As a Roman consul he incurred 
the disfavor of Theodoric by cham- 
pioning the people of Campania 
who were sorely oppressed by an 
edict that required them to sell all 
their corn to the Government. He 
defended Albinus, chief of the sen- 
ate, from the accusation of holding 
treasonable correspondence with 
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By ANNA MARY DEVLIN 
Condensed from The Ave Maria* 


the Emperor Justin at Constanti- 
nople. Boldly Boethius had ex- 
claimed, “If Albinus be criminal, I 
and the whole senate are equally 
guilty.” Boethius won his case. 
Theodoric, however, was angered by 
the power and popularity of the 
consul. And so Boethius was im- 
prisoned and condemned to death. 

In prison the man of action paces 
his cell; the man of feeling, sighs; 
the man of thought, writes. Boe- 
thius was a man of thought. He 
wondered why he had been sen- 
tenced when he had opposed every 
oppressive measure and boldly main- 
tained justice. “Why,” he asked 
himself, “must we suffer more for 
our virtues than for our besetting 
sins?” To assist him in answering 
this question, he summoned all his 
philosophic knowledge. Vast was 
this store, for from childhood he 
had studied the Greeks and Romans. 
In the form of a dialogue with 
philosophy, which he symbolizes as 
a lady, he wrote the progress of his 
thoughts with such beautiful sin- 
cerity and wisdom that the Middle 
Ages revered him above any other 
writer. 

One of the first books to appear 
in the English language was Con- 
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solation of Philosophy, translated by 
Alfred the Great. Chaucer and 
Shakespeare knew Boethius well, 
and subsequent ages have not for- 
gotten him. Gibbon, the historian, 
called his work “a golden volume 
not unworthy of the leisure of Plato 
or Tully.” 

Boethius is great because he con- 
trasts with his age; Malory is great 
because he came at the end of me- 
dieval England and summed up the 
things for which it stood. Though 
Thomas Malory writes as a prisoner 
reticent of personal matters, he is 
in reality the voice of five centuries 
of English chivalry. Little it mat- 
ters that almost nothing is known 
of his life; with Malory the style is 
the man. Yet the few recorded 
facts of his life are significant. 

He was a Lancastrian, born in 
the 15th century of an old Warwick- 
shire family. He served in the War 
of the Roses, was captured and 
thrown into prison. During his 
captivity he remembered the stories 
of Arthur and his Round Table. 
In rhythmic prose he retold the 
tales, adding a moral force and 


beauty finer than anything he had . 


heard. 

Malory’s literary style is undated. 
More than any of his predecessors 
he made English prose lucid and 
forceful. If there had been no 
Malory in the 15th century there 
could have been no Idylls of the 
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King in the rgth century. 

Only a few years divide the death 
of Malory and the birth of More, 
yet Malory seems centuries away 
from the English Renaissance. 
Why? Issues in the next age and 
in all succeeding ages offered no 
problem to the medieval knight. 
Cruel cowardice he would consider 
it to question the worth of dying 
for his faith, or risking his life for 
a lady. Never does it occur to 
Malory to excuse, explain, or prove 
either his religion or his enthusiasm 
for chivalrous ideals. Sir Thomas 
More’s faith is great because of the 
unbelief of his age, Malory’s faith 
is beautiful because it is a natural 
and a noble expression of the un- 
challenged religious belief of his age. 

Different though they were, 
Thomas More was perhaps the one 
man at the court of Henry VIII 
who would have understood Mal- 
ory. Every age reacts against the 
one preceding it. Heartily as we dis- 
like Victorianism, Henry VIII and 
his court disliked medievalism even 
more. 

Sir Thomas More, a man of tran- 
sition, united the two ages. He be- 
longed to the Renaissance in that he 
knew there are many things worth 
living for: “Be not cruel to your- 
self,” he writes, “nor unkind to 
nature.” He was a child of the 
Middle Ages in that he knew there 
are a few things worth dying for. 
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Of this he said little, but his life 
shows his belief. 

He was greatly esteemed in the 
circles of court and the circles of 
learning. Erasmus describes More 
as a man of “kind and friendly 
cheerfulness with a little air of rail- 
lery.” As Chancellor to King Henry 
VIII, More fought the conspiracy 
of the rich against the poor, and at- 
tacked the barbarous penal laws. 
He never flirted with privilege nor 
spotted his conscience. His pop- 
ularity was ubiquitous. Henry pro- 
fessed to love him above all his 
courtiers. More smiled and said, 
“If my head should win him a castle 
in France it should not fail to go.” 

More was Chancellor during the 
ugly period of Henry’s divorce from 
Catherine of Aragon and subsequent 
marriage with Anne. Greatly as 
More disliked the proceedings, he 
knew the futility of trying to argue 
a man out of an emotional state. 
Henry, enraged by the Pope’s re- 
fusal to recognize his divorce from 
Catherine and marriage to Anne, 
sought the public endorsement of 
his esteemed Lord Chancellor. More 
did the only thing consistent with 
his character, though he guessed it 
would lead to imprisonment in the 
Tower and certain death. 

One would love to think that 
More’s two years in the Tower were 
serene and peaceful. in truth he en- 
dured great privation. Worse than 
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that, his ignorant wife came fre- 
quently to revile him for doing 
anything that might jeopardize her 
material security. Margaret, his 
beautiful daughter, came to beg him 
for love of her to endorse the king’s 
action. Surprisingly enough the 
poor man found detachment enough 
to write in his more lucid moments 
A Dialogue Between a Prisoner and 
His Nephew Thomas, and in his 
more serious hours The History of 
Richard III, a work that was to have 
great influence on Shakespeare’s 
tragedy. 

Neither work is as great or as 
significant as Utopia; but More’s 
character during this period is more 
splendid and worthy of study than 
anything he has written. Truly, he 
proved himself a medievalist who 
could die for his faith; a humanist 
who could jest on the scaffold. The 
world has not forgotten the jest. 
When More stood at the bottom of 
the rickety steps that led to the scaf- 
fold he said to his executioner, “I 
pray thee, Sir Lieutenant, help me 
safely up; as for coming down I 
can shift for myself.” 

Great as the contrast is between 
Thomas More and Francis Bacon 
there are also some resemblances. 
Both men were born into the middle 
classes, both men through personal 
industry and talent attained the 
position of chancellorship of Eng- 
land; both men won court favor and 
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lost it; both men were sentenced to 
the Tower. Here the likeness ends. 

Where More was interested in 
ideas Bacon was interested in 
things. More’s mind, in the last 
analysis, was concerned with the 
eternal. Bacon was preoccupied 
with the material and the temporal. 
Bacon took all knowledge for his 
province. With Elizabethan assur- 
ance he asked, “How can the world 
serve me?” With humility and 
humor More asked, “How can I 
serve the world?” Yet Bacon serves 
an admirable study, especially at the 
time of his downfall. He is the first 
of the prison litterateurs to have 
been sentenced with good reason. 
Bacon, as Lord Chancellor, had 
made a rule that no judge could re- 
ceive a present from litigants until 
the case was closed. The House of 
Commons all too clearly proved that 
he had infringed his own law. 
Bacon appealed to the mercy of his 
judges. They decided: 

1. That the Lord Viscount St. 
Albans, Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land, shall undergo fine and ransom 
of 40,000 pounds. That he shall 
be imprisoned in the Tower during 
the king’s pleasure. 

2. That he shall be forever incap- 
able of any office, place or employ- 
ment in the state or commonwealth. 

3. That he shall never sit in Par- 
liament, nor come within the verge 
of court. 
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Bacon accepted his sentence with 
philosophic concern: “I was,” he 
said, “the justest judge that was in 
England during these 50 years; but 
it was the justest censure that was 
in Parliament these 200 years.” 

He was not one to be crushed by 
adversity nor idle in captivity. He 
wrote Essays, The History of Henry 
VII, and gleaned the thoughts for 
his famous Advancement of Learn- 
ing. Of the many remarks for 
which Bacon is famous, some of 
them seem to have occurred in the 
Tower. For instance, “A mind 
fixed and bent upon somewhat that 
is good doth avert the dolors of 
death.” 

When at last he was set free from 
prison, Bacon was a “forgotten 
man.” For the remainder of his 
life he experimented in order to es- 
tablish his principle that knowledge 
comes from the study of nature. He 
died poor, but he was rich in the 
high regard he held for his own 
worth: “For my name and memory 
I leave it to men’s charitable 
speeches and to foreign nations, and 
the next ages.” 

Another Elizabethan vastly dif- 
ferent and more dashing, was Sir 
Walter Raleigh. This knight is the 
Elizabethan age incarnate: reckless, 
unscrupulous, brilliant, and glamor- 
ous. Whenever there was a gracious 
word to be uttered, or a cloak to be 
thrown before the path of a pretty 
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slipper, presto: the beaming and 
valorous presence of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. 

This faculty that was so important 
in founding Britain’s empire, and 
making it a power on the high 
seas, involved the reckless Raleigh 
in serious trouble. Suspicious of 
plunder and insinuations that he 
was plotting to bring Lady Arabella 
Stuart to the throne caused him to 
be imprisoned in the Tower, where 
he remained 14 years. 

For a man of Raleigh’s tempera- 
ment captivity would have been un- 
endurable had it not been for his 
love of letters. To be able to write 
well both in verse and prose was a 
requisite for an Elizabethan courtier. 
Previously Raleigh had written 
many lyrics, a long poem called 
Cynthia, and interesting accounts of 
his voyages of discovery. In prison 
he took up the monumental task of 
writing the history of the world. 
Fortunately Raleigh was unable to 
keep his brilliant personality from 
intruding. He has left a book that 
for simplicity of style and dignity of 
diction places the writer among the 
four great prose writers of his age. 

Even this work was not enough 
to sustain his energies. He persuad- 
ed the Government to release him 
that he might make an expedition to 
Guiana. His request was granted; 
Raleigh set sail. Unfortunately he 
could not resist provoking a pirat- 
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ical attack on the Spanish treasure- 
galleon he encountered on the way. 
Speedily he found himself back in 
the Tower, sentenced to die. 

With characteristic good humor, 
and without bitterness, Raleigh ac- 
cepted the sentence. Though there 
was no melancholy in his nature, 
there was eloquence certainly. The 
fact that a man is a pirate is noth- 
ing against his prose style: “O elo- 
quent, just, and mighty Death! 
whom none could advise, thou hast 
persuaded; what none have dared, 
thou hast done; and whom all the 
world have flattered, thou only hast 
cast out of the world and despised; 
thou hast drawn together all the 
far-stretched greatness, all the pride, 
cruelty and ambition of man, and 
covered it all over with these two 
narrow words, Hic jacet!” 

Raleigh mounted the scaffold 
jesting. Perhaps he rather enjoyed 
meeting death in this adventure- 
some manner. Of one thing he 
could be sure: he had made a mark 
on the history of his age. Even if 
one would ignore his literary and 
political achievements, the brilliance 
of his personality was of the stuff 
that endures forever. 

Most appealing of all those who 
wrote behind bars was poor Richard 
Lovelace. His ideals were as lofty 
as his ideas were impractical. He 
was much too gentle for the period 
of the Roundheads and Cavaliers. 
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For such natures as Lovelace a 
Golden Age should be especially 
ordained. As an undergraduate at 
Oxford he was “much admired and 
adored by the female sex.” So im- 
pressive and gracious was his per- 
sonality that a great lady persuaded 
Archbishop Laud to give him a 
master of arts in the presence of the 
king and queen. 

When he left Oxford he served 
as an ensign in a Scottish expedi- 
tion. He found his opponents and 
fellow officers much less susceptible 
to his personal charms. Fortunately 
he had an ancestral residence where 
he could withdraw after the disaster 
of Berwick. 

In the spacious Lovelace Place the 
poet played host to other poets and 
artists, and was highly regarded by 
his fellow citizens. When the 
Kentish gentry made a petition to 
restore Charles I, they commissioned 
Lovelace to represent them in Par- 
liament. For this offense the poor 
poet was sentenced to Gatehouse at 
Westminster. Here for the first 
time he told the world what every 
anthology has recorded: 

Stone walls do not a prison 
make 
Nor iron bars a cage. 

Once out of prison Lovelace con- 
tinued to use his purse and person 
in the king’s service. Poetry again 
came to console him. He wrote the 
Lucasta lyrics. Posterity has remem- 
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bered the poems longer than the 
lady to whom they were addressed, 
for when Lovelace was set at lib- 
erty after the execution of Charles 
I, Lucasta was already wed. Dis- 
couraged, consumptive, poor and 
melancholic, he emerged into a de- 
pressing world where he could do 
little but cough and dream. An- 
thony A. Wood gives a picture of 
Lovelace’s material discomfort that 
makes one glad the poet died young. 

After this parade of courtiers and 
knights, it is refreshing that the next 
prison writer should be the son of a 
butcher. No one could contrast 
more with Lovelace than Daniel 
Defoe. Even in the days of his 
poverty Lovelace had a feather in 
his tattered cap; his clothes were of 
velvet and lace—though badly 
frayed the lace must have been. 
Defoe, according to the only descrip- 
tion we have, was “a middle-sized 
spare man about 40 years old, of 
brown complexion and dark brown- 
colored hair, but wears a wig, a 
hooked nose, a sharp chin, grey eyes 
and a large mole near his mouth.” 

In all things Defoe was material, 
middle class, and mercenary. He 
had nothing to say in favor of any 
faction unless he was well paid for 
it. Then he could write with pro- 
digious creative vigor on any side 
or any subject. Ironically enough 
this shrewd bourgeois wrote himself 
into prison. For his Shortest Way 
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with Dissenters he was imprisoned 
and pilloried on three occasions. 

During his long imprisonment, 
Defoe’s pen was tireless. Here he 
started the Review, a truly remark- 
able newspaper that lifted the stand- 
ards of journalism, and helped to 
develop the clear, lucid style for 
which the 18th century is famous. 
It would be delightful to think that 
it was in Newgate prison Defoe 
wrote his famous Robinson Crusoe, 
but the book which has pleased the 
children of two centuries was writ- 
ten when Defoe was in his sixties 
and the pillory far behind him. 

In many ways Oscar Wilde, the 
arch-impressionist, defies classifica- 
tion. Though he was born in Dub- 
lin, he was not a typical Irishman. 
Though he went to Oxford and 
spent much of his life in London, 
he was never really English. Though 
he lived during the reign of Victoria, 
he was in no sense a Victorian. 

About his attitude toward letters 
there is less doubt. The one sincere 
aim in Wilde’s life was to give 
beauty and splendor to the English 
language. Call him a poseur in 
every other respect, the fact remains 
he would have sacrificed anything to 
become the thing he ultimately be- 
came: the most original and the 
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most beautiful writer of his period. 

Of all prison writers, Wilde the 
aesthete was sentenced for the most 
sordid of reasons. Every schoolboy 
—even a dull one—knows about the 
libel suit Wilde brought against the 
Marquis of Queensbury, and the 
subsequent verdict that sentenced 
the writer to two years’ hard labor 
in Reading Gaol. 

“It takes a great deal of life to 
make a little art.” It took two years 
in prison to make The Ballad of 
Reading Gaol. “There are not a 
few men of good repute in the 
world’s ear,” says Michael Monohan, 
“who would gladly take Wilde’s 
punishment for the glory of that 
poem.” 

Life transcending art, art trans- 
forming life is, in the last analysis, 
the only thing that never dies. 
Sound and fury of deposing judges 
and promising politicians vanish 
with rivers rising from no source 
and flowing to no sea. The great 
books written in prison live as long 
as the English language endures. 
Their authors, measured by stand- 
ards of happiness, are pitiful crea- 
tures; measured by standards of 
beauty, they stand splendid against 
the sky. Happiness dies; beauty 
lives forever. 


“+48 
Never mind from whose lips a lesson falls, but commit to memory 


whatever good may be proposed. 


St. Thomas Aquinas 








By THOMAS J. REED 


Condensed from Extension Magazine* 


At present there are 48,000 
licensed amateurs experimenting 
with short-wave radio communica- 
tion—youngsters who have taken it 
up as a hobby and from whose 
ranks will come the great radio 
scientists and discoverers of the 
future. 

The story of radio is a tribute to 
youth, for youth discovered it. Were 
not Marconi, Armstrong and De- 
Forest young men when they made 
their discoveries? Youth brought it 
to its present state and youth is still 
perfecting it. 

“It was away back in 1925,” said 
Commander E. F. McDonald, Jr., 
President of the Zenith Radio Cor- 
poration, “when President Coolidge 
gave us three Navy planes with full 
personnel and equipment to take 
with us on an exploration trip to the 
Arctic Ocean. We wanted to in- 
vestigate a fringe of land in that 
vicinity which Peary, the great 
American explorer, reported he had 


seen at a distance but had been un- 


able to approach. It was known as 
Crocker Land. At any rate, we 
intended to study it from the air. 
I might as well tell you now that 
the weather was against us and all 
I can say about the phenomenon is 


The Mighty Pin-Box 


Youth leads the way 


that it is probably a permanent 
mirage. 

“We had two ships in the ex- 
pedition—the Bowdoin under the 
command of Commander MacMil- 
lan and the S. S. Peary which I 
commanded. Because the S. S. 
Peary had a limited cruising radius, 
we had to make provision for all 
the coal she could hold. Accord- 
ingly, the portholes were sealed and 
coal was stored even above that 
point. Steel plates were added to 
the hull and the forward compart- 
ment was filled with concrete so 
that the ship was converted into an 
effective ice-breaker. We called at 
Sydney, Nova Scotia, and after an 
uneventful voyage reached the Dan- 
ish settlement called Godhavn, on 
the Island of Disco, just off the 
coast of Greenland. Our position 
there was about 70 degrees north 
latitude. We were well north of the 
Arctic Circle. The month was July 
in that season when the Arctic had 
daylight every hour out of the 24. 
By that time we were out of coal 
again. 

“We asked permission to coal 
ship but were informed by the Dan- 
ish Governor that he could not grant 
such a request unless he had au- 
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thorization from the Danish Am- 
bassador in Washington.” 

The Commander halted to com- 
ment, “It’s strange how a person 
will plan a venture to the smallest 
detail and overlook some item 
which is of prime importance. 

“Naturally, we reproached our- 
selves for this oversight but we did 
not worry about it because we knew 
we could contact the Embassy by 
radio. So we asked the Governor 
to request the necessary permission. 
Godhavn had an imposing radio 
station, which we subsequently 
learned had a 600-meter transmitter 
and had cost thousands of dollars 
to build. 

“The Governor hesitated a while, 
wondering how he could break the 
bad news gently. Realizing that 
we might as well know the truth at 
once, he said, ‘Gentlemen, I am 
afraid that you will have to recon- 
cile yourselves to be our guests for 
a few months until the six-month 
night season sets in. You should 
know that our transmitter cannot 
work in this daylight. You know 
from your experience at home that 
you can receive long distance broad- 
casts at night which you cannot re- 
ceive during the day.’ And he went 
on to describe the limitations of 
standard-wave broadcasts, which 
was the only kind of radio com- 
munication he had heard of. 

“You might think we were dis- 


appointed, but we were only sur- 
prised that such an important gov- 
ernment station was so ill equipped 
and that its officials had never 
heard of the wonders of short wave. 

“Don’t worry about that,’ we told 
him. ‘We have a little radio on our 
ship which will work any time, day 
or night.’ 

“The Governor was incredulous 
when he inspected our little set, and 
so was the Captain of a Danish bat- 
tleship, the Iseland Faulk, who had 
joined him at this time. 

““Do you mean to tell us that 
that little affair can succeed where 
our great station fails?’ 

“See for yourself,’ we told him 
as we began to send out a call for 
an amateur in Washington. In a 
few minutes we were answered by 
several amateurs, and finally we got 
the one we wanted in Washington. 
After identifying ourselves and giv- 
ing our position, we made our re- 
quest. ‘Will you run over to the 
Danish Embassy and ask them to 
send authorization for coaling our 
ship? Our State Department will 
vouch for us.’ 

“Within an hour, the Danish Am- 
bassador had sent the necessary per- 
mission, and lighters were bringing 
coal to our ship. 

“In the meantime the Governor 
and the Captain were studying with 
unconcealed amazement the short- 
wave transmitter and receiver which 
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had put to shame their imposing 
and costly equipment. 

“‘Why is it that you Americans 
are so far ahead of the rest of the 
world in these inventions?’ the Gov- 
ernor wanted to know. 

“I had been waiting for an oppor- 
tunity like this to tell the facts about 
radio and give credit where credit 
has long been due. I am telling you 
this story merely to illustrate the 
answer I gave him. 

“The reason for our wonderful 
advances in radio and other scien- 
tific fields is because we allow our 
youngsters to play with new ideas 
and inventions. We encourage them 
to experiment with radio by making 
them licensed operators, giving 
them our blessing and telling them 
to go ahead. The result has been 
that every great advancement that 
has been made in wireless and radio 
was discovered by youngsters. All 
that our great scientific laboratories 
have done and are doing is merely 
refining what the young fellows have 
discovered. 

“We don’t mean to suggest that 
our amateurs had an easy time of 
it, convincing the world that they 
really had something. Officialdom 
all over the world is chary of new 
ideas and our own government offi- 
cials were no exception. For three 
years I tried to convince our Navy 
authorities that the future of com- 
munications was in the short-wave 
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field. It was not until December of 
1924, when Admiral Ridley McLean, 
a real progressive, was made Direc- 
tor of Communications that short- 
wave communication got its chance 
in the Navy. After the Admiral 
had been in the office only a few 
days, I called on him and made my 
request. 

“‘Send one of our amateur op- 
erators with the Pacific Fleet on its 
maneuvers next year and I'll prom- 
ise you the surprise of your life. 
Give him a commission in the Re- 
serves and he'll show you what 
short wave can do.’ 

“The result was that early the 
next year a fine young amateur, 
glorying in his new dignity, re- 
ported to the U. S. S. Seattle, the 
flagship of Admiral Coontz. 

“Lieutenant Fred Schnell report- 
ing for duty.’ 

“ *You’re late,’ was the greeting 
of the Chief Radio Operator. ‘And 
where is your equipment?’ 

““Here it is, sir,’ said Fred, point- 
ing to two large grips at his feet. 

“The Chief said nothing but 
could not conceal his amazement 
and his amusement. On the cruise 
Fred was totally ignored and al- 
lowed to amuse himself as best he 
could. 

“When they were 1,600 miles out, 
Fred decided to test his ‘pin-box,’ as 
his set was called. Sitting in the 
compass shack, where the tempera- 
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ture ranged between 126 and 130 
degrees, Fred was perspiring so 
much that he had to tape the ear- 
phones to his head to keep them 
from sliding off. Some of the 
officers gathered around and were 
greatly surprised when they heard 
Fred on what they supposed was 
maximum performance for short 
wave. Fred politely told them, 
*You’ve only seen the first para- 
graph of the first chapter.’ 

“When the fleet reached Hawaii, 
Fred was instructed to send a cour- 
tesy message from Admiral Coontz 
to Hiram P. Maxim in Hartford, 
Connecticut. The message was sup- 
posed to be relayed by amateurs 
across the continent. It expressed 
the compliments of Admiral Coontz 
to Mr. Maxim, the President of the 
American Relay League. Fred sent 
the message and contacted ama- 
teurs on the West Coast, Denver, 


Pittsburgh and New London, Con- 
necticut each time instructing the 
last amateur to stand by in case the 
message had to be relayed. Once 
Fred contacted Connecticut, he re- 
ceived answer from Mr. Maxim 
within 15 minutes. The officers 
were startled, of course. 

“ “How could your amateurs relay 
so quickly?’ they wanted to know. 

“That message wasn’t relayed,’ 
Fred told them. ‘I was in direct 
contact with Hartford.’ 

“When you realize that the great 
8,000-watt transmitter could only 
broadcast about 1,600 miles in the 
most favorable conditions, you can 
appreciate what a surprise it was 
for the officers to learn that one 
‘pin-box’ had been in contact with 
another 4,000 miles away.” 

Fred is now the engineer in 
charge of the Chicago Police Radio 


Department. 
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Decent Dress 


There are different ways in which a girl can attract. One is by a 
charming personality. But that requires long training in self-culture, good 
manners, regard for others, bright, entertaining conversation, tactful con- 
duct, kindly courtesy. That is one way in which a girl can attract, but it 
costs her something. Another way is by leaving off some of her clothes. 
This requires only an instant of time and a little boldness. Like all cheap 
stuff, it won’t wear. On the other hand, the attraction of a charming 
personality stands the test of time. 


C. D. McEnniry, C. SS. R., in Annals of Good St. Anne de Beaupré (July, *38). 





... The King! 


By J. F. CAIUS 
Condensed from The New Review* 


Claudius Galenus, commonly 
known as Galen, was born at Per- 
gamum, in Greece, in the year A.D. 
130. He was for many centuries the 
supreme authority on medicine and 
pharmacy. Galen was a strong be- 
liever in the therapeutic value of 
wine; and Galen was a good man. 
Galen recommended that no wines 
be drunk unless one were seven years 
of age; and Galen was a wise man. 

Galen lived at a time when 
Greece and all the islands of the 
Ionian and Aegean Seas were one 


vast vineyard. Homer and all the 
Greek and Roman poets have sung 
the praises of the vintages of Thrace, 
Macedonia, and Boeotia; of Cyprus, 
Chios, and Lemnos. And that im- 
mense and flourishing vineyard was 
the home of refinement and of all 


the arts. There lived men endowed 
with an artistic genius and a lively 
imagination; men of unparalleled 
industry who, under the gentle in- 
fluence of wine, attained a high 
degree of civilization at a very early 
date; men who realized the civiliz- 
ing power of viticulture and who, 
wherever they obtained a sufficiently 
secure footing in a new country, 
taught the “barbarians” to plant 
and tend the vine. 


A wine-splash, a grape-spurt 


For the grapevine needs tending! 
Left to itself, the finest grape in cul- 
tivation reverts speedily, helplessly, 
ignominiously to the primitive. 

There is perhaps no branch of ag- 
riculture which requires more mi- 
nute attention than winegrowing. 
The grape has to wage a constant 
fight for healthy life against many 
enemies, and its cultivators have to 
be very alert, skillful, patient, and, 
above all, thorough. Winegrowing 
means hard work, as is evidenced by 
the routine which the grower has to 
follow: the thorough cleaning of the 
vineyards after the vintage; the cut- 
ting back of the vines; the pruning 
—a very important operation, which 
varies with the species of vine, the 
climate of the district, and the qual- 
ity of the wine concerned; the hoe- 
ing; the tying—the vine is a 
climbing shrub, which cannot sup- 
port itself, and stakes are used for 
the purpose; the scooping out of the 
little trenches ’round the roots to 
let the water lie; the watering with 
stored water if the season be 
droughty; the careful examination 
of the roots for signs of the ever- 
deadly phylloxera; the spraying of 
the leaves against the mildew and of 
the berries against the oidium; 
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and finally the vintaging itself. 

When the grapes have reached 
a sufficient degree of maturity, they 
are gathered as rapidly as possible 
and taken to the press, where they 
are crushed and made to yield their 
juice before they have time to get 
bruised or to rot. Nowadays, by far 
the greatest amount of grapes are 
crushed in a roll machine or a hy- 
draulic press; but there are still 
places where the crushing is done 
by the bare feet of men and women. 
These barelegged folks enter the 
trough or vat, which has been filled 
with grapes, and there they dance 
and jump about to the tune of 
much music and song until the 
whole is a mass of discolored husks 
in a purple sea of must, or grape 
juice. In reality this must is much 
more than grape juice, for, in addi- 
tion to the inside of the berry, it 
also contains all sorts of vegetable 
and mineral substances which were 
originally part of the skins, pips and 
stalks of the bunch of grapes as it 
grew upon the vine. It is thus evi- 
dent that the composition of the 
must varies according to the manner 
in which the juice is obtained, and 
that the same grapes may be made 
to yield a number of appreciably 
different types of must from which 
widely different wines may be ex- 
pected. 

Fresh from the grape, the juice 
contains 98 per cent of water and 
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sugar, in the proportion of about 
four times more water than sugar, 
and two per cent of different acids, 
salts and other substances in minute 
quantities; but no trace whatever of 
alcohol. Left to itself, the juice be- 
comes turbid, its temperature rises, 
and enough carbon dioxide gas is 
liberated to render the air around 
unbreathable; it now contains nearly 
nine-tenths instead of about eight- 
tenths of water, and nearly one-tenth 
of alcohol instead of two of sugar. 
By the process of fermentation 
grape sugar has been split up into 
alcohol and carbon dioxide; the car- 
bon dioxide has lost itself in the air, 
and the alcohol has been left behind 
in the liquid. Fermentation has 
transformed grape sugar into alco- 
hol, and grape juice into wine. 
Fermentation is the chemical de- 
composition of suitable organic 
(carbon, hydrogen and oxygen) 
compounds induced by living organ- 
isms or by chemical agents. It is 
produced by various organisms; 
these apparently derive their nour- 
ishment from the original com- 
pound and yield products that are 
poisonous to the ferment. Hence 
fermentation ceases when the nutri- 
ment is exhausted or the fermenta- 
tion products are in excess. Heat, 
cold, and certain foreign substances, 
such as antiseptics, arrest fermenta- 
tion. Many days of research have 
been spent on the study of fermen- 
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tation, and we know how it com- 
mences and how it ends, but we do 
not yet know how the end-products 
result, why they result, or what are 
the intermediate steps in their for- 
mation. 

No fermentation is possible with- 
out the intervention of microscopic 
living organisms, or ferments. The 
air, the earth, and the waters teem 
with countless myriads of these 
yeasts, bacteria, and moulds, one of 
the lowest forms of life and yet one 
of the most active, ever battling and 
struggling for existence, ever on the 
alert to seize the opportunity they 
are waiting for to grow and mul- 
tiply. Germs, or spores of ferments, 
moulds, and bacteria float in the air. 
But if the grapes are thoroughly 
washed, their juice will not ferment 
at all, even when left in contact 
with the air. Yet grape juice is the 
most suitable of fermentable liquids. 

The appointed agent of vinous 
fermentation is a microscopic one- 
celled fungus which must have 
grape juice to live and to grow in 
and must in return see that grape 
sugar becomes changed into alcohol. 
It is called Saccharomyces ellip- 
soideus, the elliptical sugar fungus. 
Strange to say, it has never yet been 
possible to secure germs of this fun- 
gus from the air, though they are 
there all the same and all the time. 
These germs gather upon ripening 
grapes as they approach maturity, 
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and as the time for the vintage 
nears they cling in thousands to the 
skin of each berry of every bunch, 
waiting for the chance that will lib- 
erate the nectar so marvelously 
stored within. Then they are at it 
in a flash; and what an orgy! The 
cell grows up to a certain size and 
then divides itself into two smaller 
similar cells, which in their turn 
grow and divide themselves as soon 
as they have reached their full size. 
The process goes on as long as the 
liquid supplies sufficient and suit- 
able food; it is checked by extremes 
of heat and cold or by too large a 
proportion of either sugar or alco- 
hol; it may be largely impaired or 
totally nullified by other micro- 
organisms working on their own ac- 
count. 

For the wine ferment has enemies, 
other living microorganisms—yeasts, 
moulds, and bacteria floating in the 
air, adhering to the skins of the 
grapes, hanging on to the cellar 
walls, or cask staves, always ready 
to pounce upon grape juice or wine: 

Great fleas have little fleas 
Upon their backs to bite ’em; 
And little fleas have lesser fleas, 
And so ad infinitum. 

Some will induce slimy fermenta- 
tion, which results in “ropiness”; 
others will facilitate the oxidation 
of the tannin and cause a bitter taste; 
others again will promote the oxida- 
tion of alcohol to acetic acid, and 
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cause a pricking taste. Hence the 
necessity for the wine maker to see 
that the wine ferments are given 
every chance by having as many of 
them as possible, studying their likes 
and dislikes in the matter of tem- 
perature and surroundings, and 
being their ally in their struggle 
against their enemies. Whether a 
wine be sound or not, wholesome 
and pleasant or the reverse, whether 
a wine is to enjoy a long and healthy 
life or to suffer various diseases and 
die early—all depends in a very 
great measure on the maker’s know- 
ledge and skill. Winemaking is 
both an art and a science. Wines 
are made, blended, matured by dif- 
ferent people in many different 
ways, thus giving a chance to every- 
body—rich and poor, anaemic and 
fullblooded, sick and healthy—of 
drinking some wine which will be 
suited to his or her individual re- 
quirements, drops of comfort or 
draughts of delight. 

At the present time and for 
commercial use almost innumerable 
distinctions are made in the grades 
and qualities of wine, including 
naming by types, combined with 
geographical distinctions down to 
the name of a particular vineyard 
and further distinction by the year 
of the vintage. The brands and 
names recognized in commerce are 
to be reckoned by thousands. For- 
tunately it is possible to classify 


wines in a more general manner in- 
to categories based partly on the 
nature of the raw material, partly 
on the composition of the wine, and 
partly on the methods of manufac- 
ture. 

Natural wines are made from red 
and white grapes, grapes which are 
ripe but not sun-dried, which are 
pressed, and the juice of which is 
allowed to ferment naturally, until 
practically the whole of its grape 
sugar has been transformed into al- 
cohol (which remains in the wine) 
and carbon dioxide (which escapes). 
Whether the grape is red or white, 
its juice is grey-green, for the color- 
ing matter adheres to the inside of 
the skin. Red wines are those in 
which the skin and stems of the 
grapes are present during the fer- 
mentation, so that the pigment is 
extracted and colors the fermented 
juice. The colors cover every pos- 
sible tint from inky purple to pale 
pink and tan. This group includes 
the majority of wines, like Claret, 
Burgundy, Port and Chianti. No 
red wine can be made from white 
grapes, but white wine may be made 
from red grapes. White wines are 
produced by the fermentation of the 
grape juice only, the skin and stems 
being removed before the fermenta- 
tion has proceeded to a point when 
the pigment becomes soluble. Ries- 
ling, Sauternes and Champagne 
may be cited as examples. 











Dry wines are wines of compara- 
tively low alcoholic content, 8 to 
12 per cent, in which practically all 
the sugar has been converted by fer- 
mentation into alcohol. This class 
includes such wines as Chablis, 
Chianti, Claret, Burgundy, Grigno- 
lino, Hock, Moselle, and Riesling. 
Sweet wines are made in a number 
of different ways, either from over- 
ripe grapes or by the addition of 
a liqueur made of sugar and brandy, 
or by checking the fermentation of 
a wine containing a large proportion 
of its unfermented grape sugar. 
Auslese Rhine wine, Sauternes, and 
Tokay are wines of this class. Ar- 
tificially sweetened wines are any 
kinds of wine to which sugar in 
some form or other has been added. 
Such a practice is legitimate when it 
is resorted to in order to meet the 
taste, or the absence of taste, of a 
certain class of customers, or when 
it renders more palatable thin and 
acid wines; but only when the wines 
which have been sweetened were 
“sound” wines. 

Most wines are still wines, whose 
fermentation has been completed 
before bottling, so that they contain 
only such proportion of carbon diox- 
ide as can remain dissolved in the 
liquid in equilibrium with the air 
under the conditions of manipula- 
tion. Sparkling wines are bottled 
before the fermentation has ceased, 
so that they contain carbon dioxide 
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gas in solution at greater than at- 
mospheric pressure, and effervesce 
when they are served. Champagne 
is the prototype of all sparkling 
wines. Champagne is made up of 
a blend of black-grape wines and 
white-grape wines from a variety of 
vineyards within a limited district 
where the soil is of a peculiar na- 
ture. This district as delimited by 
law is not very large, the wine- 
growing area within its limits is 
quite small, and the quantity of the 
wine made within that area is com- 
paratively little, so that the only 
wine entitled to the name of cham- 
pagne has never been common or 
cheap. It is only natural that the 
best things in this world should also 
be the most expensive, since they 
are always in greater demand than 
the others, whilst their supply is al- 
ways limited. Champagne, as the 
most charming and fascinating of 
wines, has always been, still is, and 
shall ever be an extravagant wine. 
The wealth of the world has in- 
creased, and the love of good things, 
ease, and comfort has increased still 
more, but the supply of champagne 
has not. 

It was towards the end of the last 
century that the demand first began 
to make itself felt for a wine look- 
ing and tasting like champagne but 
costing considerably less. At first 
Sparkling Saumur, then Asti Spu- 
mante and Sparkling Moselle sup- 
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plied the need. The latter was 
oftener than not described as “Spar- 
kling Moselle Muscatel,” and, since 
the Moselle valley has no Muscatel 
vines, the delicious Muscatel flavor 
was obtained by a judicious dosing 
with elder-flower oil. The next 
stage in the sparkling mania repre- 
sented a change of color, and there 
appeared Sparkling Burgundy, 
which though certainly sparkling 
was not as certainly Burgundy. Most 
countries now boast countless man- 
ufacturers of champagne wines, and 
Russian literature is full of refer- 
ences to the sweet champagnes of 
the Caucasus and the Crimea. The 
tragedy of it all is that the enor- 
mous and ever-growing demand for 
any and every variety of sparkling 
wine results in the champagne proc- 
ess being applied to all kinds of 
wine, suitable and unsuitable, good 
and bad, red and white, but increas- 
ingly so to those of traditional or 
sterling quality. At the present 
moment, Port and Sherry, with Ma- 
deira, Marsala and Tokay, are the 
only known wines to have escaped 
“champagnization.” 

Unfortified wines, be they red or 
white, are wines which are allowed 
to ferment without check or hin- 
drance and whose alcohol is entirely 
derived from fermentation. Forti- 
fied wines are those whose fermenta- 
tion has been checked at some time 
or other by the addition of distilled 
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spirits, usually grape brandy. Ma- 
deira, Malaga, Muscatel, Port and 
Sherry are wines of this class; Port 
is the prototype. Port is a fortified 
wine, which means that in the mak- 
ing of Port the art of man inter- 
venes to improve upon nature. 
Wine is, or should be, the naturally 
fermented juice of the grape; Port 
is a superwine. It is the English 
wine par excellence. For, quite 
apart from its intrinsic merits, it 
owes its existence chiefly to English 
brains and capital, and has been 
singled out for English legal protec- 
tion. In the words of Professor 
Saintsbury: “It strengthens while it 
gladdens as no other wine can do, 
and there is something about it 
which must have been created in 
pre-established harmony with the 
best English character.” In the Brit- 
ish Army it is de rigueur to drink 
the King’s health in Port, for Port 
is considered a right royal wine for 
a loyal toast. 

The custom of drinking healths 
is of immemorial antiquity. The 
Greeks drank to one another, and 
the Romans did the same. The 
Goths pledged each other, and so 
did the Saxons. The latter brought 
the custom with them to Britain, 
where it was destined to flourish 
exceedingly during the 17th and 
18th centuries, and keep strong un- 
til the last quarter of the roth. 
Toasting played a notable part in 
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the convivial gatherings of a period 
when wine was drunk with a con- 
secrated ritual which consisted in 
dedicating the glass of wine about 
to be drained to some beloved per- 
son or cause. Toasts were always 
short, a mere excuse for wit and 
wine. Today toasts are out of 
fashion; they survive only at mili- 
tary messes and at official banquets, 
where they are an excuse for tedi- 
ous speeches by people who rarely 
know how to speak and never know 
when to stop. In these days, too, it 


is quite accepted that health should 
be drunk in non-alcoholic beverages; 
one no longer calls it “drowning 
the King,” to drink it in water. 
Nevertheless, 

Here’s to old Adam’s crystal ale, 

Clear, sparkling and divine! 

Fair H2O, long may you flow, 

We drink your health . . . in wine! 
For if good wine be drunk at all, it 
should be reserved for grand occa- 
sions and be drunk with an appro- 
priate gesture: “My lords, ladies 
and gentlemen—the King!” 


1 


“T eetotal” 


The word “teetotal,” according to the New England Dictionary, 
first appeared—in print, at any rate—in 1834, its earliest quotation 
being from the Preston Temperance Advocate of April in that year; 
the writer of a letter to the editor signed himself “A Lover of Sociality 
and a Tee-Total Abstainer”—a designation which may have appeared 
to many people then, as it may now, to be a contradiction in terms. 
The word “tee-total” is curiously constructed. It has nothing to do, of 
course, with tea. The writer of the letter referred to spelled it 
properly, for “teetotal” is a kind of emphasizing reduplication or 
extension of “total.” Profane critics of the new word (there must 
have been many) may have suggested that the doubling of “t” sound- 
ed more like a stutter than a stressing. In this early period the word 
sometimes meant no more than quite total, and it was applied to 
other things than abstention from intoxicants. It was invented by 
Richard Turner, a Lancashire working man, and his epitaph at 
Preston, where he died in 1846, records the fact. 

Francis Davitt in The Advocate (19 May, 1938). 








Three Imaginary Histories 


ANONYMOUS 
Condensed from The Rock* 


I. PROGRESS AND LIQUIDATION 


In 1940 Mr. Chamberlain became 
worried about the elections, as he 
might lose power. This changed 
him very much, and one day he be- 
gan telling a certain Scythian about 
it, and the Scythian* timidly sug- 
gested certain ideas. 

“If you hold an election now, you 
may be defeated,” said the Scythian, 
“whereas if you liquidate the Oppo- 
sition and then hold an election, 
you will find everyone will vote for 
you.” 

“But the opposition may object,” 
said Mr. Chamberlain, “and then 
the law courts .. .” 

“The Opposition will confess,” 
said the Scythian. “I will tell you 
how if you promise to keep it a 
secret.” 

Mr. Chamberlain thought a while. 
And then, suddenly, all the leaders 
of the Labor Party were arrested 
and put on trial in Westminster 
Hall. 

It was a grand scene, with hun- 
dreds of reporters and with cameras 
clicking. Major Attlee appeared in 
the dock with Miss Ellen Wilkinson 
and Mr. Noel Baker. They were 


accused of going to Madrid as 
secret spies for General Franco and 
plotting to overthrow the British 
Empire. Worn and weary, Major 
Attlee nevertheless made a long ora- 
tion. 

“During my long career of crimi- 
nal treason as a Trotskyite and 
Fascist viper,” he confessed, “I have 
drawn thousands of pounds from 
the Italian Government, whose 
shameless guile got me in a plot 
to assassinate Mr. Eden.” 

Miss Wilkinson said that liquida- 
tion was all she asked or merited: 
but she hoped thereby to expiate her 
vile crimes against Mr. Chamberlain 
and Progress. 

Major Attlee and 16 companions 
were then taken to the Tower and 
liquidated: and the other members 
of the Labor Party, plus 60,000 local 
enthusiasts, were either liquidated 
or set building the new canal from 
Land’s End to John o’ Groats, 
which was later so admired by 
foreign tourists. It was called the 
Chamberlain canal, and was the 
longest in Europe. Mr. Chamberlain 
then faced the electorate and won 


*T he Scythians are a nomad race living north of the Black Sea. Cf. Herodotus. 
P. O. Box 28, Hong Kong, China. May, 1938. 
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the elections and received congratu- 
latory telegrams from Progressives 
all over the world. And he made 
speeches about Peace and Brother- 
hood and people adored him and 
what some papers called “Chamber- 
lain’s great human experiment.” 


Shortly after that an even bigger 
sensation was caused by the trial of 
Mr. Eden and Sir Robert Vansittart. 
It turned out that Mr. Eden had 
been receiving 500,000 Maria-There- 
sia dollars a year from the Abys- 
sinian Government to spy on the 
canal which the Trotskyite prisoners 
were constructing from Land’s End 
to John o’ Groats. Mr. Eden asked 
for the death penalty, and admitted 
in his confession that he had “vil- 
lainously conspired with Major 
Attlee to assassinate Mr. Chamber- 
lain and sabotage democracy.” 

Mr. Eden also implicated the edi- 
tors of The Times, Daily Mail, and 
Telegraph, Sir Thomas Inskip, Mr. 
Lloyd George, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, and 23 officials of the 
Foreign Office. The latter confessed 
and also said they were murderous 
vipers who had desired to hand 
over Cornwall to the Portuguese 
and prevent Progress coming to 
England. Because of the Portuguese 
plot hundreds and hundreds of peo- 
ple were liquidated all over Eng- 
land. 

But a lot of things went wrong 
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these months. The Chamberlain 
canal got held up in the Pennine 
Chain, and there were two railway 
smashes. Mr. Chamberlain was 
worried. But then he decided to 
liquidate the inhabitants of the Pen- 
nine Chain for sabotaging the canal 
works. And as well, there was a 
spectacular trial in Westminster 
Hall of 23 high railway officials. 
The General Manager of the Great 
Western Railway Company con- 
fessed that with foreign accomplices 
he had visited the engines at night 
and unscrewed bolts so as to make 
the trains smash. 


At this time the British Minister 
in Rumania disappeared and then 
reappeared in Rome, where he said 
he had escaped because he knew 
Mr. Chamberlain was going to kill 
him. Mr. Chamberlain was fright- 
ened, because the minister’s escape 
caused a bad impression even at 
Geneva. But clever Lord Halifax, 
the Foreign Minister, who was 
known as “Chamberlain’s Right- 
hand Man,” saved the situation by 
saying that the man who had 
escaped to Rome wasn’t the British 
Minister at all, but a Fascist Trot- 
skyite who was impersonating him 
after killing the real Minister and 
hiding his body in Rumania. 

And Mr. Chamberlain was called 
“Savior of World Peace.”—Bern- 
ard Wall in The Catholic Herald. 
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II. CONQUESTS AND DIPLOMACY 


Note from London to Italy: “His 
Majesty’s Government feels it must 
urge that the Italian Ambassador to 
London be accredited to George VI 
not only as King but also as Em- 
peror.” 

Note from Italy to London: “His 
Royal Italian Majesty’s Government 
regrets profoundly its inability to 
recognize the British conquest of 
India and the consequent impossi- 
bility of accrediting its envoy to 
King George as Emperor of India.” 

Note from London to the League 
of Nations: “His British Majesty’s 
Government hereby enters emphatic 
protest against the Italian refusal to 
recognize the English conquest of 
India. This refusal is a transparent 
attempt to place the British seizure 
of India on the same plane as the 
Italian seizure of Ethiopia. The 
Government of Great Britain feels 
it is unnecessary to point out that 
in taking over India, huge chunks 


III. COME TO VIENNA 


Seyss-Inquart talking. “Is that 
you, Adolf?” 

“Yes, yes, Seyss, what is it?” 

“Heil Hitler! Better come down 
here to Vienna. Everything is 
grand.” 

“What did you do with Schusch- 
nigg?” 

“We have him in protective cus- 


of Africa, and other spots all over 
the globe, Britain was motivated by 
the loftiest moral considerations 
such as the uplift of the natives and 
some other thing, whereas in the 
Italian conquest of Ethiopia altru- 
ism appears to have played no part.” 

Headlines in American news- 
papers: “Italy Refuses to Recognize 
U. S., Seizure of California, Puerto 
Rico, Panama Canal . . . Peace- 
loving nations, Britain, France, U. 
S., Praise Each Other’s Exalted 
Motives . . . The World’s Two 
Great Democracies, Russia and 
Spain, Horrified.” 

League of Nations Proposal: “The 
criterion for past, present and fu- 
ture seizures of other peoples’ terri- 
tory shall be as follows: If the terri- 
tory is seized by a_ peace-loving 
nation, the seizure shall be legal; 
if by a non-peace-loving nation, it 
shall be illegal."—The Parader in 
America. 


tody, Adolf. Is that all right?” 

“Protective-custody him very care- 
fully, Seyss; we may need him for 
an object lesson later on.” 

“Okay, Adolf. When will you 
be here?” 

“Just as soon as I issue a few 
proclamations. England is worried, 
and France is jittery. Of course 
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they don’t know what it’s all about.” 

“Didn’t you tell them?” 

“Don’t be foolish. Of course I 
didn’t tell them. They have copies 
of the Versailles and St. Germain 
treaties, and a map of Europe.” 

“Gee, you're smart, Adolf. Have 
you been in touch with Benito?” 

“Say, listen, Seyss, this is long 
distance; don’t waste money. Benito 
is still thinking of Ethiopia.” 

“I get you, Adolf. Heil Hitler! 
When will you be down?” 

“Keep your brown shirt on. I'll 
be down when the time comes. Get 
those ballots printed for our plebis- 
cite. Arrest a few clergymen. Have 
the boys go out—this is off the rec- 
ord, of course—and slug a few 
Jews. Issue a proclamation that we 
don’t propose to invade Czecho- 
slovakia just yet. See that our fel- 
lows don’t make faces at the Italians 
around the Brenner Pass.” 


& 


“I get you, Adolf. What are you 
doing about the Danzig Corridor?” 

“Mind your own business, Seyss. 
I'll take care of the Poles in good 
time. Reserve a hotel suite for me 
at Linz.” 

“Linz? Ain’t you coming on to 
Vienna right away?” 

“Vienna can wait, Seyss. Vienna 
has been waiting a long time. This 
is not a one-day show.” 

“Okay, okay, Adolf. Got your 
speech ready for Vienna?” 

“I always have my speech ready. 
You be ready for me, Seyss, when 
I enter Vienna. Have the place fixed 
up for me.” 

“Certainly, Adolf. We've put in 
new carpets and loud-speakers. The 
walls look dingy, so I’ve sent for the 
paperhangers.” 

“You’ve what? Do you forget 
what I am?”—Edward F. O’Day in 
The Recorder. 


Liberty. Equality, and Fraternity 


You know that the French Revolution gave mankind the motto: 








liberty, equality, fraternity and that a fourth has been quietly added: 
property. If this quadrilogy is considered, it is immediately obvious that 
fraternity is included only for appearance sake, since nobody knows ex- 
actly what it means as a principle of social institutions although its mean- 
ing in ethics is known. 

If the remaining three are considered, a conspiracy between the first 
and third united against the second is perceived: liberty sides with prop- 
erty to do away with equality. 


La Cité Chrétienne (20 Mar., 1938). 


i,m. a. 





The Broad Life of the Convent 


By ANNARRAH LEE STEWART 


Memories of an ex-nun 


Ass an ex-novice who entered 
the convent soon after graduating 
from college, I look back upon my 
two years spent in the novitiate as 
one of the richest periods of my life. 
Far from being completely iso- 
lated from human beings, as my 
more skeptical friends had prophe- 
sied, I found that the Order to 
which I went offered many avenues 
for social cultivation. My life was 
enriched by the intellectual as well 
as spiritual personalities among the 
nuns. Many of our professed Sisters 
and novices were college graduates, 
a few ex-professors. Others of the 
Sisters were musicians and artists of 
note; our Reverend Mother, for ex- 
ample, had decorated the walls of 
a Washington cathedral. On the 
whole, they were the most cultivated 
group of women I had known. And 
here, too, one had the privilege of 
associating with women from di- 
verse social groups and of all ages. 
We were maids and widows, pro- 
vincials and cosmopolites with sev- 
eral trips abroad to our credit. 
Contrary to the opinions of my 
friends and other critics, the convent 
proved favorable to the develop- 
ment of individual vocations, for the 
Sisters had under their jurisdiction 


Condensed from The Magnificat* 


several kinds of schools, missions, 
hospitals, and convalescent and de- 
linquent homes, in which the nuns 
were expected to follow their secular 
callings as teachers, nurses, stenogra- 
phers, executives, or social workers. 
It was the business of the Mother 
Superior, a former college teacher 
and woman of deep sympathies as 
well as executive ability, to assign 
congenial work to the Sisters under 
her charge. Although the nuns were 
not coddled, a systematic effort was 
made in the novit’ate to discover 
their special bents. Frequently, the 
novices were given hard and uncon- 
genial tasks in order to test their 
persistence and fortitude, but in the 
end they were usually assigned work 
for which they were naturally fitted. 
In my own case, I was first em- 
ployed in the sacristy scraping altar 
candles, dressing the altar for the 
office and Mass, and sweeping the 
sacristy and crypt. Then I was 
taken away to cut altar-bread, which 
was baked in sheets; it was my duty 
to sit at a cutting machine and 
make it into round wafers. But 
when this mechanical labor became 
tedious to my imaginative mind and 
I evinced restlessness, my kindly 
Superior took me to her office to 


*Manchester, N. H. June, 1938. 
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help with clerical work. Soon after- 
wards I was given classes in the 
school, where I remained through- 
out my novitiate, happily employed 
at my former work. 

Besides such congenial tasks the 
convent provided the opportunity 
for cultural and aesthetic develop- 
ment. For those of artistic bent it 
offered a quiet and sympathetic re- 
treat in which to develop. Many of 
the Sisters cultivated music, paint- 
ing, modeling or manuscript letter- 
ing. A chapel organist was always 
in demand and the musically gifted 
Sisters were permitted to practice 
on the organ. Those endowed with 
good voices provided the necessary 
choir leaders, for every office, except 
Compline and Lauds, was sung, and 
at Vespers we had the full organ. 
There was choir practice once a 
week for training in plainsong and 
Sunday Mass. So we lived in an 
atmosphere of music and art. 

In this environment our apprecia- 
tions were deepened. It was here 
that I first came to enjoy Beethoven, 
Bach, and Mozart, and to appreciate 
the great religious painters and 
sculptors. Then, too, the Sisters who 
had had the advantages of travel 
and urban life would clarify our 
knowledge of art, architecture, 
books, and theater. During the 
recreation hour one of the older 
Sisters would frequently play Bee- 
thoven for us on the organ. Some- 
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times she would display collections 
of reprints from paintings by the 
old masters which she had collected 
abroad and talk to us lovingly about 
art. On other days she would allow 
us to watch her while she lettered 
on parchment in her scriptorium. 
Manuscript lettering was one of the 
arts fostered in the convent, and 
copies of the Sisters’ beautifully 
decorated parchments were printed 
and sold widely for Christmas and 
Easter cards. Others of the artistic 
nuns did modeling, or made rosaries. 
Many of the nuns practiced these 
arts during the evening recreation 
hour, when there was scarcely an 
idle hand among us as we grouped 
ourselves around the Novice Mis- 
tress, sitting under a huge crucifix, 
and listened to her reading. 
Moreover, there were not a few 
poets among the nuns, for here was 
silence and leisure in which to con- 
template, and the emotions were 
constantly stimulated through music, 
devotional practices, and reading 
from the poet-mystics—Saint Fran- 
cis of Assisi, Saint John of the 
Cross, Saint Teresa of Avila. I con- 
stantly practiced verse-making, and 
out of that background I wrote 
poems later which appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly, The Common- 
weal, and other Catholic magazines. 
Neither was intellectual progress 
neglected in the convent. The nov- 
ices were instructed in Church his- 
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tory, theology, mysticism, and devo- 
tional practices. Each novice always 
had on hand one intellectual and 
one spiritual book, given her by 
the Novice Mistress, who carefully 
tapped her interests and directed her 
progress. Nor was study discon- 
tinued by the professed nuns. They 
continued their spiritual reading 
and many of them were acquiring 
a knowledge of French and Spanish 
in order to be able to read the great 
mystics in their mother tongues. 

In such a busy life there was no 
time for the development of petty 
gossip, squabbling, and discontent 
that one encounters so frequently 
in secular institutions where women 
live in close association and confine- 
ment. Of course the nuns, being 
human, were subject to human fail- 
ings, yet they were moving forward 


consciously toward a perfect goal— 
the standard of perfection in our 
Blessed Lord—and behind their 
every activity was that spiritual mo- 
tivation, the love of God, permeat- 
ing all that they did or said. Like the 
good Brother Lawrence they would 
“turn a cake that is frying in the 
pan for the love of Him.” 

I experienced the deepest disap- 
pointment of my life when I found 
that I lacked the robustness of con- 
stitution demanded by the convent’s 
vigorous régime and must give up 
my religious vocation. Since that 
time I have followed the calling of 
teacher and writer, but I still look 
back upon my conventual years as 
the richest and happiest I have 
known. My novitiate days were one 
of those few periods when I really 
attained to “more abundant” living. 


d 


Strictly Functional 


I hear a Bishop from Eastern Europe is now in Rome compiling a 
history of Bishops’ rings, which promises to be the standard work on the 
subject, and indispensable to all serious students of Bishops. The 
sovereign virtue of a Bishop’s ring is that it shall be enormous. There have 
been instances of the more mundane of the faithful trying to bite out the 
stone when it is very large and fine, and when they imagine the Bishop is 
thinking of heavenly things and unlikely to notice, but it is not necessary 
for the stone to be really valuable, provided it is large enough to stop the 
mouth of the faithful. The episcopate is one of the offices, and perhaps 
the only one, where a very large ring is not flashy or vulgarly ostentatious, 
because, to borrow the phrase of modern architects, a large ring is strictly 


functional. 
D. Woodruff in The Tablet (11 June, °38). 
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The Miracle of Konnersreuth 


By RENE KRAUS 
Condensed from Ken* 


It is now exactly 12 years since 
the case of Therese Neumann cre- 
ated a sensation in the worlds of 
science and religion. During those 
12 years hundreds of thousands have 
made pilgrimage to Konnersreuth 
to see the German peasant girl who 
has for 12 years taken no other 
nourishment than the host which 
she receives daily at Holy Com- 
munion. Although she neither eats 
nor drinks her weight never varies 
from the normal of 120 pounds. 
The story of this mystery begins 
with the completely normal and un- 
remarkable history of a humble 
peasant girl. Therese Neumann 
was born on April 9, 1898, on the 
night of Good Friday. She is the 
youngest of ro children. Her father 
is the village tailor, and in addition 
owns a small farm and a few cows. 
Today he is still a poor man strug- 
gling for his bare existence. He has 
refused enormous sums of money 
from film companies, publicity 
agents, and publishers anxious to 
make capital out of his daughter. 
At school Therese proved herself 
below the average of intelligence. 
She was, however, remarkable for 
her physical strength and, even as 
a small child, for her extraordinary 


Twelve-year fast 


religious fervor. When she was 16 
she took employment as a farm- 
worker and was obliged to do man’s 
work, since all the male population 
of the village had been called up 
for military service. She plowed, 
sowed, reaped, manured the fields, 
and carried sacks weighing a couple 
of hundredweight and more. At 
this period in her life she had an 
enormous appetite. It is touching 
to hear this woman, who for 12 
years has not touched a morsel of 
food, say with a reminiscent smile, 
“I used to eat five dumplings 
straight off in the old days.” 

The old days—that was before 
the time of her accident. On March 
10, 1918, Therese fell off a ladder 
while she was helping to put out 
a fire. For six and a half years she 
remained a bed-ridden invalid. Two 
spinal vertebrae had been broken 
by her fall; she could not even sit 
up in bed. In the autumn of 1919 
she went blind. In addition her left 
ear became deaf, she grew partly 
paralyzed and lost practically all 
sense of feeling. By the end of 1922 
she was suffering from shortness of 
breath and fits of suffocation, and 
at the beginning of 1923 her right 
foot began to grow crooked. In con- 
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sequence of years spent lying in bed, 
sores had formed on her back. They 
oozed blood and water and gave 
out a horrible fetid smell. Finally 
she was able to move only her right 
hand. 

Racked with pain, sick unto 
death, she lived on in a state of 
religious ecstasy. She felt herself to 
be in mystic communion with her 
patron namesake, the Little Therese 
of the Infant Jesus. On April 20, 
1923, the Little Therese of the In- 
fant Jesus was beatified by the Cath- 
olic Church. On that day Therese 
Neumann experienced her first mir- 
acle. She was aware of a dazzling, 
unearthly light, and she heard a 
gentle voice asking, “Do you wish 
to see again, dear child?” “God’s 
will is mine,” she replied. Suddenly 
the blackness, which for years had 
shut her in, was lifted. After four 
years of blindness her sight was 
restored. Two years later, on May 
17, 1925, her namesake was canon- 
ized by the Catholic Church. At 
the very hour when the cardinals 
and bishops were gathered together 
in Rome, Therese Neumann was 
cured of her paralysis. The sores on 
her body suddenly vanished, her 
flesh became sweet and whole. She 
was able to get up and walk for 
the first time in six and a half years. 

In October of that year she first 
began to refuse food, though she 
still consented to drink. At Christ- 


mas, 1926, she lost her desire even 
for liquid nourishment. Since then, 
and to this day, she has lived only 
on the host which she swallows at 
Holy Communion. It was during 
Lent of the same year that the first 
stigmata appeared. Ever since, for 
12 successive years, she has suffered 
week by week the crucifixion of 
Our Lord. 

As for the scientific investigators 
who are interested in fathoming the 
Friday passions of Therese Neu- 
mann, they have come to three 
unanimous conclusions: Firstly, they 
admit that they cannot explain the 
phenomenon; secondly, they are con- 
vinced of Therese’s genuine honesty; 
thirdly, they agree that they have 
never encountered any other human 
being capable of enduring what 
Therese endures. 

On Good Friday, 1926, the stig- 
mata first appeared on her hands 
and feet. And since Friday, the 
25th of March, 1927, she has also 
borne the scars of the crown of 
thorns which bleed afresh every 
time she passes through her ordeal. 
There are intervals of from 10 to 
20 minutes between each successive 
ecstasy. During these pauses she re- 
counts what has taken place. Her 
descriptions are like those of a child 
that sees and hears but cannot rea- 
son. Incidentally she uses the rough 
peasant dialect when she is in this 
condition, whereas normally her 
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speech is quite moderately cultured. 

Apart from the person of Jesus 
who completely dominates her mind, 
she knows no one by name. She 
refers to Peter as “the man who cuts 
off ears,” and to John as “the young 
man.” Pilate has “no hair ’round 
his head or his chin,” Caiaphas is 
“the funny man with the long white 
beard,” Herod “the red man.” She 
has entirely forgotten all that she 
learned at her Scripture classes. She 
likes Pilate because he speaks kindly 
to Jesus, and Judas because he 
kisses his Master. She knows noth- 
ing of the betrayal which the kiss 
signifies. That is not included in 
her vision. On the other hand she 
has a violent antipathy toward 
Peter because he is the first to draw 
blood by cutting off the ear of 
Malchus. 

Her complete ignorance of what 
is to follow is terribly poignant. She 
always believes that Jesus will be 
freed at the last moment. When she 
sees the multitude and the cross- 
bearers leaving the city she cries, 
“Run quickly to our Savior’s mother 
and tell her that they have set him 
free.” Even at the place of crucifix- 
ion she consoles herself with the 
words, “They are only making Him 
carry some timber up there.” Christ 
is not carrying His cross but three 
planks of wood which will be 
roughly nailed together when they 
reach Golgotha. 
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When our Lord, after the scourg- 
ing, tries to reach for His clothing, 
an onlooker pushes the garments 
aside with his foot. This incident, 
by the way, was also seen by the 
visionary Katharine Emmerich. 
Therese’s anger is roused to its high- 
est pitch by the man’s action. “Tell 
that tramp to leave the clothes 
alone!” she shouts. “I’d like to box 
his ears!” She also attacks the men 
who mock Jesus when the crown of 
thorns is put about His head. 
“You’re drunk!” And finally she 
turns to the thief on the left-hand 
side and rebukes him, “Do not 
shout so loudly in the presence of 
our Lord.” 

While Therese thus passionately 
defends her suffering Savior she 
is at the same time sharing His 
agonies. A thin trickle of blood 
flows from her eyes. An hour later 
streams of blood pour down on each 
side of her white face. 

When the soldiers place the crown 
of thorns on Christ’s head eight 
wounds open at the back of her 
own. Her feet and hands become 
scarred. She tries painfully to pull 
out the thorns which are sticking 
into her head. Her body grows un- 
naturally rigid as she approaches the 
cross and her eyes stare perpendicu- 
larly upwards. The end is near. 
The twitching of her face subsides, 
gradually the clenched, tortured 
fingers relax. For the last time her 
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body rears up, she rolls over to the 
left edge of the bed, then falls 
heavily back on her pillows, mo- 
tionless, lifeless. 

The spectators of this sacred mys- 
tery stand in a dumb, awe-stricken 
circle about the waxen, blood- 
stained corpse of a poor girl who 
has been tortured to death before 
their astonished eyes. 

Next morning Therese Neumann 
remembers nothing. The stigmata 
have disappeared together with the 
wounds. She gets up, walks about 
her room. She is even able to take 
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a walk through the village. True, 
she balances herself on her heels 
because the soles of her feet are 
tender, and when she wants to open 
a door she does so with her elbows 
because she has no strength in her 
hands. She loses ten pounds of 
weight in blood and perspiration 
every Friday, but regains her normal 
weight during the following six 
days of the week. 

She eats nothing, drinks nothing, 
existing simply by the power of her 
will to live until such time as God 
sees fit to call her to Him. 


++ 4b 


In the sacraments, which Christ instituted and bequeathed to 
the Church for the sanctification of her children, He communicates 
to us that divine grace which gives us supernatural life and enables 
us to walk in the way of His teaching after His own example and 
that of His saints. We must remember that our Lord gave us His 
sacraments not as a reward of our virtue, but as a means to combat 
temptation and to acquire virtue. 


J. I. Bergin, S.J. in The Canadian Messenger of the Sacred Heart (July, °38). 
++ 48K 


Harvard was founded 300 years ago by the religious leaders of the 
times, to prepare students “for public employments both in church and in 
state,” and yet at its three-hundredth anniversary it paid no tribute to the 
religious inspiration of its founders. Three hundred years of science and 
education, of emancipation from religion, and to what end? 

To the end that the true values of personality and character have been 
almost completely obscured; that we have substituted for the real man an 
economic fiction, a biological fiction, a pseudo-psychological fiction, a social 
fiction, and many other fallacies or half-truths. To the end that we have 
created an elaborate system of ideas which, instead of helping mankind, 
threatens, like a parasitic growth, to kill the very civilization which has 
produced it. 

Henry C. Link, Ph. D., in The Saturday Evening Post (7 May, 1938). 








The Tamed Wolf 


By A. E. HOWELL, WF. 
Condensed from The Month* 


The natives called the manager 
of the rubber plantation Omusege, 
“The Wolf.” You don’t meet men 
of his type any longer in Central 
Africa. No one now treats the na- 
tives as cattle; they have won their 
way to respect, and Europeans treat 
them as men. 

His name was Stephen Lashing, 
and he lived up to his name. The 
kiboko, a whip of hippo hide, was 
always in his hand, and the whip- 
ping end was dark with African 
blood. He looked the typical slave- 
driver; dark and tall, with big teeth 
showing under a curling black 
moustache. He used to strut about 
in riding-breeches, tapping his knee- 
boots with his kiboko, ready at the 
slightest provocation to let fly at 
any black body within reach. 

A man like that is too strong 
and competent ever to need help, 
but Lashing did on one occasion. 
He got into a swamp, and his por- 
ters ran off to let him drown. It 
took him two solid hours to crawl 
out to dry land, and six weeks to 
recover from the fever which fol- 
lowed. 

It was Father Lawrence — the 
priest was only 25 at that time— 
who found him unconscious, and it 


St. Francis in Africa 


was the ppriest’s native servant, 
Sammy, who carried the white man 
on his shoulders six miles to the 
camp. No one else would touch 
him. Sammy did it because Father 
Lawrence asked him to do so. The 
other natives said that a Christian 
had no right to save the life of the 
devil. 

The missionary and Sammy 
nursed Lashing, but as soon as he 
began to get well, even before he 
could walk, he carried on as usual, 
cursing and bullying and throwing 
things at the native. 

One night he broke his lamp and 
he went over to Father Lawrence’s 
tent for another one. He called out, 
and Father Lawrence answered, “I 
am in bed; but come in, by all 
means.” 

Lashing lifted the tent flap, and 
there he saw Sammy covered with 
a blanket and lying on a mat. That 
was too much for him and he began 
to abuse Father Lawrence. “You 
missionaries are ruining the coun- 
try; you are a nuisance in the place. 
Too cursed familiar with the na- 
tives. Sharing your tent! It’s not 
decent! It’s not British! I won't 
have it.” Then he turned to Sammy, 
“Clear out; go and sleep with the 
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other cattle where you belong.” 

But this Father Lawrence would 
not stand. “Stay where you are, 
Sammy,” he ordered. Then to the 
white man he said quietly, “Even 
here an Englishman’s home is his 
castle. What is it you want?” 

Lashing was in too bad a temper 
to ask for the lamp he had come 
for and he went lightless to bed. 

The next evening Father Law- 
rence was sitting near the camp- 
fire with the natives when Lashing 
came sauntering towards him. The 
priest had a long chair brought, and 
the two Englishmen sat side by 
side. With Lashing’s coming the 
natives became mute, and it was 
the priest who broke the rather 
strained silence, saying to his ser- 
vant, “Sammy, tomorrow I go on 
a journey. Go and get all things 
ready. Wait for me in my tent.” 

Then, when the servant was out 
of earshot, Father Lawrence said to 
an old fellow, “Jacobo, tell us the 
story of Sammy.” 

The old boy sat up straight in 
surprise. “Sebo! Again? All men 
know that story except—except—” 
and he glanced at Lashing. 

“Tt is a good story,” insisted the 
priest, “tell it again.” 

Jacobo refilled his long pipe and 
settled himself on his haunches. 
“You have sent away the ears of 
Sammy,” he began. “It is well; my 
lips can speak words of truth. 


“In the days when my hair was 
black like my skin, Sammy was 
headman of our village. Men called 
him the Lion. In stature a king 
amongst tall men; beside him the 
elephant grass was but a stalk.” 
Two small boys giggled at the ob- 
vious exaggeration—but Jacobo 
glared at them and they were 
silenced. 

“Then the priests came to the 
country. The king said they had 
come to eat our land, and Sammy 
saw truth in those words. The king 
slew many who prayed with the 
priests, even his own page-boys and 
their chief, as well as the leader of 
his army. Sammy was on the king’s 
side and he brought death to touch 
many a house. But he thought he 
did well. 

“One priest came to our village 
and Sammy could not bring him 
to death because the king was afraid 
of the great white queen across the 
waters. He did what he could; he 
forbade the people to supply this 
white man with food, and so the 
great hunger drove him away. Then 
Sammy gathered us all together, 
and he swore that he would not 
meet the priest unless to cut out his 
tongue, the tongue that taught lies 
to our people. But Sammy had a 
little daughter whom he called ‘Sun- 
shine,’ and it was she who made 
her father eat his rash words. 

“One day a leopard tore away 
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a large piece of Sunshine’s little 
body, and death came near to wait 
for her. Sammy had the drums 
beaten to call for help. The priest, 
far away, heard the message of dis- 
tress. He said, “The village of Sam- 
my is in great trouble, let us take 
him help,’ and he walked through 
the night amidst a hundred dangers 
to bring help to his enemy. This 
priest drove death away from Sun- 
shine, and Sammy understood that 
in the mouth of such a man lies 
could not dwell. He listened to him 
and he learned about God and about 
what Jesus did for His enemies. 
Sammy was sorry that he had 
fought against this priest, so he 
joined his camp and became his 
man, walking always at his side. 

“For many moons the white man 
and Sammy saw sorrows and hard- 
ships and perils and joys together. 
In those days when death travelled 
everywhere, Sammy was the priest’s 
protector and guide. You see the 
scars on the old warrior’s breast? 
He was the white man’s shield. You 
see the eye which knows only dark- 
ness? A lion took it instead of the 
white man’s heart. Of which brave 
deed shall I speak?” 

It was Father Lawrence who an- 
swered, “Tell us of the Bwamba.” 

“Sebo, you have chosen well. One 
day Sammy took the running dis- 
ease (dysentery) and death came 
near him. The priest gave him 
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medicine, and wrapped him up in 
warm blankets. He told Maria, 
Sammy’s wife, to keep him in bed 
day and night. Yet, Sammy did 
not get well. Why? I shall tell you. 
“At that time, they were in 
Bwamba, the country of the blood- 
suckers and eaters of the flesh of 
men. Sammy knew the priest was 
in danger. Was not the white man 
a big man with much tasty white 
flesh and full of good red blood? 
“One night when the camp slept, 
the insects suddenly stopped hum- 
ming, while the kizezengere* sound- 
ed his alarm. A body crawled like 
a snake towards the priest’s tent. 
Then another and another. The 
screech of speared throats tore 
through the night. The priest 
brought his eye of light (“My elec- 
tric torch,’ interposed Father Law- 
rence) and he saw outside his tent 
the faithful Sammy swaying like a 
sapling in the breeze. His spear 
was in one flesh-eater’s throat, and 
through holes the blood of two more 
flowed to the ground. Then Sammy 
fell into the blackness (fainted). 
The sickness had changed even this 
king amongst men into a weakling. 
“When the sun was risen, the 
priest bade Sammy’s wife to come 
to him. ‘Maria,’ he said, ‘you are 
not a good wife. I brought you 





*The kizezengere is an insect which be- 
gins to hum when a human being or an 
animal approaches. Other insects in the 
neighborhood at once fall silent. 
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from your country to look well after 
Sammy, who was ill. Last night I 
found his blanket outside my tent; 
I found also his mat upon which 
he sleeps. You know, and he knows, 
that death will touch him if he 
stays not warm in the hut.’ 

“But the woman answered, say- 
ing, ‘Sebo, what can I do? Sammy 
is my lord and my much loved hus- 
band. He knows best always. Ask 
him. He will explain. The danger 
is now past for you.’ 

“And so the priest spoke to 
Sammy where he lay in bed. ‘Sam- 
my, my friend, the cold air of the 
night brought you disease and called 
death to come to you. You lay out- 
side my tent. It was not kind to 
treat me so. Does a friend not tell 
his friend his secrets?” 

“Then the black man_ spoke. 
‘Sebo, forgive me. If I had told you, 
would you not have forbidden me 
to leave my bed in the hut? Yet, 
are you like the sick cow that goes 
on grazing while men bring an axe 
to kill it, and the porters are like 
rats with young, who, when the dog 
comes to attack, run off and leave 
the little ones to be devoured while 
they themselves escape. Who could 
then tell you when the kizezengere 
was calling out its warning and 
making silent the others?’ 

“Then the waters rose in the eyes 
of the priest. ‘Sammy,’ he said, ‘in 
all the days that stretch before us, 
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you will hear the kizezengere. You 
will sleep always at the door of my 
tent; but not outside, Sammy, in- 
side.” 

Jacobo knocked the ashes from 
his pipe. He stood up and looked 
at Lashing. Nothing is hidden from 
the natives, and they all knew what 
had happened in Father Lawrence’s 
tent during the previous night. So 
all eyes followed Jacobo’s gaze; they 
stared silently at Lashing, who sat 
with a sneer on his lips. Then Ja- 
cobo spoke again. “The story of 
Sammy is ended.” 

Lashing rose to his feet, and 
Father Lawrence did likewise. It 
was a dramatic moment. All the 
men watched to see what would 
happen. The plantation manager, 
pulling at his briar, puffed the 
smoke rudely in the priest’s face 
and said, “Sentimental tosh! That’s 
no way to treat black cattle. Hope 
some day you'll learn sense.” Then 
turning to go, he kicked an old 
man out of his way, heedless that 
his victim was a chief. A murmur 
of anger rose from the ring around 
the fire, but without turning his 
head “The Wolf” strolled to his 
tent. 

The men went off into the dark- 
ness and Sammy was waiting at the 
priest’s tent, but his master did not 
come. At length, overcome by 
anxiety, the servant went to look 
for him. He found him not far 
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from Lashing’s tent, alone. 

“Sebo,” said Sammy, “is it your 
teeth gnawing your gums that keeps 
you from your bed?” 

“No! It is this wild people. I 
fear for the white man.” 

“Sebo! Who minds the death of 
a wolf?” 

“Tonight,” answered the priest, 
“the men are very angry. The 
pagans have gone off together for 
a pow-wow.” 

“Then,” answered Sammy, “to- 
morrow there will be peace in the 
camp.” 

“Peace?” asked Father Lawrence. 
“And what of the white man?” 

“Who can say where his soul will 
go?” said Sammy. 

“That is why I do not sleep, Sam- 
my. But go you to bed.” 

Sammy did not budge. “Maybe, 
I can help you, Sebo?” 

Father Lawrence answered: “Sam- 
my, I cannot ask that of you. This 
man kicked and struck you and 
whipped you. You did not break 
his neck. It is enough.” But the 
priest knew his man. 

“Sebo,” said Sammy, “you speak 
words not of yourself but of another. 
In the old days Sammy had your 
children killed; he kept food from 
you yourself and brought death near 
to you. You had a gun. Did you 
shoot Sammy?” 

“That, my friend, is quite dif- 
ferent.” 





“It is different, Sebo; but is the 
servant more than his master. Am 
I then not a Christian? I go to the 
pow-wow.” 

Sammy very soon returned. “It is 
now too late, Sebo,” he said, “the 
men are stalking in the elephant 
grass.” 

Father Lawrence ran to Lashing’s 
tent and urged the man to escape. 

“What are you afraid of?” asked 
Lashing. 

“Listen!” said the priest. “Do 
you hear anything?” 

“Not a thing,” answered the 
other, “not even the insects—not 
even the—that’s funny!” 

“Quite!” said Father Lawrence. 
“There is a ring of natives in the 
grass closing in upon us. Make 
no mistake, they are after you.” 

“I'd like to see the dirty native 
that would dare to lay a hand on 
me!” blustered Lashing. 

“You won’t even see one, let 
alone be touched by one. What are 
arrows for?” asked the priest. 

Lashing was impressed. “What 
shall we do?” he asked. 

“Make for my boat on the river,” 
answered Father Lawrence. The 
three men hurried forward, but the 
natives had taken the precaution of 
removing the boat, and Lashing 
stood hesitating on the river bank. 

“Can you swim?” asked the 
priest. 
“Yes!” 
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“Well, I shouldn’t wait if I were 


” 


you. 

Lashing took off his boots and 
leaped into the stream. There fol- 
lowed immediately a second big 
splash and a dozen arrows. But, as 
the moon came out from behind a 
cloud, Sammy was seen swimming 
very close behind Lashing, protect- 
ing him from arrows with his own 
body. Father Lawrence called out 
to the natives, “Stop! Stop! It is 
Sammy!” 

The men stood still in amaze- 
ment. “Sammy! Sammy? But we 
do it to avenge Sammy!” 

The two swimmers were soon lost 
to sight in the blackness of the 
waters, and Father Lawrence said, 
“Come, let us go. The white man 
is gone; he will not come back here 
again.” 

But Lashing did come back. He 
had been hit by an arrow and Sam- 
my brought him to the shore, un- 
conscious. For a long time the 
servant lay in wait. When he felt 
sure that the men had retired to 
rest, he carried his burden to the 
priest’s tent. 

“Sammy! Why did you bring him 
here?” asked the missionary. 

“Who but you can drive death 
away from him?” asked Sammy. 

“Only to be murdered as soon as 
the men see him?” 

“They will not see him,” an- 
swered Sammy confidently. 
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Father Lawrence attended to 
Lashing’s wound. As the last ban- 
dage was fixed the man regained 
consciousness. He heard Sammy 
say, “Now me, Sebo,” and he 
opened his eyes to see a wound on 
Sammy’s back. Then he closed his 
eyes again. 

At the mission hospital, whither 
Father Lawrence had managed to 
have Lashing conveyed, the English- 
man recovered and he asked to see 
Sammy. At Lashing’s request the 
meeting took place in the garden 
before a crowd of natives, now 
reconciled to Lashing’s continued 
existence. 

“Sammy,” said a curiously gentle 
‘Wolf,’ “I should like to thank you 
for saving my life; but first, I must 
tell you I am sorry to have mal- 
treated you and your people. I did 
not know your heart, nor theirs. If 
you ever need a friend, count upon 
me!” 

Then Sammy rose to true great- 
ness. He called his son, a second 
Sammy, and turning to Lashing, he 
said, “God has given you good 
thoughts and your heart follows 
them. When a man wants a live 
animal, he does not throw his 
spear.” Father Lawrence whispered 
in explanation of the proverb: “Not 
force but kindness wins the heart 
and the service of man.” 

But Sammy went on, placing his 
hand on his son’s shoulder, “This 
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is my son. He is now your man, to 
walk by your side.” 

Stephen Lashing held out his 
hand, his emotion was obvious to 
all the natives, who slapped their 


thighs with joy, and a boy called 
out, “Omusege gubondedde.” (The 
Wolf is tamed.) The name stuck to 
Lashing and was used with affec- 
tion; for he lived up to it. 


x4 


Two Creeds 


I believe in God, the Father 
Almighty, 
Creator of Heaven and Earth; 


And in Jesus Christ, His only Son, 
Our Lord, 


Who was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, 


suffered under Pontius Pilate, was 
crucified, died, and was buried. 

He descended into Hell; the third 
day He arose again from the dead; 
He ascended into Heaven, sitteth at 
the right hand of God, the Father 
Almighty. 

From thence He shall come to 
Judge the living and the dead; 


I believe in the Holy Ghost, the 
Holy Catholic Church, 


the Communion of Saints, 
the forgiveness of sins, 
the resurrection of the body, 


and life everlasting. Amen. 


There is no God. The State is 
our father. 
Creation is a mere superstition. 
If He did exist, he was only one 
who attracted the attention of the 
moment, and it was his followers, 
the priests, who did the rest. 
The Holy Ghost is a myth. Vir- 
ginity, like marriage, is to be ruled 
by the State. 
The just fate for all who oppose the 
State. 


Hel! is that myth which priests use 
to frighten Catholics into obeying 
them. Just as Hell is a ‘bogey,’ so 
is Heaven a bribe. 


Life ends with death and only the 
State can reward or punish. 
Believe, rather, in the material. The 
enemy of freedom more than any 
other Church. 

There can be no such thing since 
death ends all. 

The only wrong is the opposition of 
the State. 

An animal dies and becomes dust— 
how shall he rise again? 

You have but one life. Get the best 
from it. 


A. P. Dempsey in Hibernia (Mar., ’38). 





Still Catholic, still free 


Before his death Pilsudski ex- 
pressed the wish that his heart be 
interred by the side of his mother 
in Wilno. He wanted it to rest 
among the men whom he had com- 
manded when he defended that city 
during the Bolshevik invasion of 
1920. 

The tomb is only a few minutes’ 
drive from the station. A broad 
staircase leads to a slab of polished 
marble set in a concrete platform. 
This simple memorial to a mother 
and her son is extremely impressive. 
A phalanx of 200 white crosses bor- 
ders the grave on either side—silent 
epitaphs for the heroes who fell 
before Wilno. 

From the solemn precincts of this 
necropolis we went to Ostra Brama, 
one of the most celebrated shrines 
in Poland, where a miracle-working 
painting of the Virgin adorns the 
altar in a chapel surmounting one of 
the ancient city gates from which 
the shrine takes its name (Ostra 
Brama means “Pointed Gate.”) It 
is one of the most highly venerated 
shrines in the republic, second in 
importance only to the immortal 
Jasna Gora at Czestochowa. Wor- 
shippers from the city and its sub- 
urbs, pilgrims from distant parts of 


Wilno 


By ROBERT MEDILL 


Condensed from Travel* 


Poland and the devout from the 
bordering countries all meet here 
to kneel before “The Queen of the 
Polish Crown.” Scarcely a day 
passes when more than 1,000 men, 
women and children do not bow 
before her altar. 

The gate itself, built in the 16th 
century as part of the city wall, 
serves as the main entrance to the 
town. In this tower-gate the holy 
picture was installed at an unknown 
date, but it is known that the Car- 
melite Order, whose monastery oc- 


cupied adjacent ground, had charge 
of it in the 17th century. It un- 
doubtedly antedates by a long span 
of years its recorded appearance in 


Wilno. The simple gateway in 
which the shrine is set crowns the 
summit of a narrow street which is 
bounded on one side by the arcade 
and walls of the Church of St. 
Theresa of the Carmelite monastery 
founded in 1626, and on the other 
by plaster houses of dignified ap- 
pearance. 

We knew by the scores of sup- 
pliants kneeling on the pavement 
and by the men who walked un- 
covered along the street that we had 
arrived at one of the holiest shrines 
in Europe. The turn of a corner 


*116 E. 16th St., New York City. May, 1938. 
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had suddenly taken us from the sec- 
ular boundaries of a busy city, just 
awakening to life, into the hallowed 
seclusion of a holy place. Mass was 
being celebrated and through the 
open windows of the tiny chapel we 
discerned the time-softened figure of 
the Virgin. Avoiding the semi- 
prostrate forms of the devout, we 
entered a doorway and mounted a 
narrow staircase of stone leading to 
the chapel above. 

The picture of Ostra Brama, 
mellowed by centuries, is rarely 
beautiful. With hands folded on 
her breast, the Virgin looks down 
with tenderness, compassion and 
infinite abnegation, aloof from all 
worldly concerns. The painting is 
covered with silvered and gilded 
metal, fashioned to represent cloth- 
ing, crown and halo; the face and 
hands left free, somewhat in the 
fashion of a Russian icon. This 
framing gives the figure a realism 
not possessed by ordinary paintings. 

The rail surrounding the altar 
was crowded with prostrate forms; 
as the Mass proceeded, they and the 
others, standing enraptured or kneel- 
ing devotedly, gazed at the image 
with intense adoration. 

Every inch of the altar wall was 
covered with hearts and tablets of 
silver, the result of a custom fol- 
lowed for many years. In thanks- 
giving for benefits received during 
the year, the devout affix to the walls 
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adjoining the shrine tiny silver me- 
morials which contain their names 
or initials. If, for example, the life 
of a relative has been spared, or they 
themselves have been vouchsafed 
recovery from a severe illness, or if 
fortune has rewarded them in any 
undertaking, their gratitude is regis- 
tered in this concrete way. 

Wilno contains 28 Catholic, seven 
Russian, one Mohammedan, one 
Karaite and two Protestant churches, 
apart from its numerous synagogues, 
seemingly enough to keep alive the 
faith in a population of over 200,000 
people. 

The Cathedral, the city’s most 
notable edifice, defies one’s precon- 
ceived ideas of a conventional house 
of Christian worship. For the Ca- 
thedral of St. Stanislaus, once a 
Gothic edifice, was reconstructed 
into the form of a Greek temple, 
six massive Doric columns forming 
its portico. It is unusual too, in 
having been founded by Jagiello on 
the site of a former sanctuary of 
Perkunas, the Lithuanian pagan god 
of light. Another unusual feature is 
its detached belfry, a massive round 
tower of several stories which rises 
from the plaza in the front. A 
thorough restoration of the Cathe- 
dral took place in 1801, but the 
foundations and lower part of the 
soaring bell-tower remain from the 
14th century, contemporaneous with 
Jagiello himself. 
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The cathedral abounds in chapels, 
altars and monuments dedicated to 
kings, princes and scions of distin- 
guished Polish and Lithuanian 
families; all of these emphasize the 
culture of the period and the close 
federation of the Polish and Lithu- 
anian states in ancient times. 

At the conclusion of the World 
War there was a pronounced senti- 
ment in Poland for a resumption 
of the federation with Lithuania, 
a union which had bound them 
closely together for 400 years. This 
was a logical development: both 
countries shared a common fear and 
dislike of Russia; some of the great- 
est of Polish patriots were of Lithu- 
anian origin. Men such as the illus- 
trious Kosciuszko, the poet Mickie- 
wicz, and the modern warrior, Pil- 
sudski, identified their Lithuanian 
heritage with Polish patriotism. But 
the disassociation of a century and 
a quarter during the Partition, when 
each of these countries was incorpo- 
rated with Russia as a province of 
the Empire, had given the Lithu- 
anians an urge to try their new 
freedom alone. This decision was 
generated in large part by national- 
istic feeling and the fetish of self- 
determination which swept Europe 
after the Armistice and became a 
lure even to the tiniest racial en- 
tities. The Lithuanians remem- 
bered the time, half a millennium 
ago, when the Grand Duchy had 


stretched from the Baltic almost to 
the Caspian Sea and, with Wilno 
as its capital, was a state of impor- 
tance in medieval Europe. Hence 
their eagerness to regain their an- 
cient capital and recreate the glories 
of an early epoch. 

The frontier between Poland, 
Lithuania and Russia was one of 
the many problems of boundary de- 
limitation which was thrown into 
the lap of the Allies for solution 
during the Peace Conference. The 
Polish-Lithuanian dispute itself was 
closely allied to the Russian question 
and was vastly complicated by it. 
In April, 1918, the Bolshevik gov- 
ernment issued from Moscow a 
decree annulling the Polish Parti- 
tion as contrary to the principle of 
self-determination of sovereign peo- 
ples. Nevertheless they proceeded to 
occupy a large territory embracing 
the city of Wilno, which was un- 
mistakably Polish soil. Shortly after 
this pronouncement of the Russian 
revolutionary government the Pol- 
ish army, under the command of 
Pilsudski, started an offensive drive 
against the Russians which pushed 
their lines well into the Ukraine 
and recovered the occupied lands, 

We had heard of a remarkable 
collection of mummies in the crypt 
of the Church of the Holy Spirit, 
which was part of a Dominican 
monastery founded in 1597. In the 
gloomy crypt reached by a stone 
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staircase in the old monastery yard, 
we were brought face to face with 
a multitude of the mummified 
bodies and skeletons of saints and 
sinners who had departed this life 
hundreds of years ago. These bodies 
had once reposed in orderly array 
in their coffins within the church’s 
catacombs. But now they were 
ranged in complete disarray in the 
gloom of the underground vaulting. 
Such disregard of the sanctity of 
the dead is one more charge laid 
against the inhumanity of the Rus- 
sians; for long before the World 
War, in one of the sporadic out- 
breaks of Polish revolutionary ac- 
tivity, political prisoners were ar- 
rested in such numbers as to tax 
the maximum facilities of the city 
prisons. The Dominican crypt— 
large, roomy, well underground and 
suitably dark—appealed to the Mus- 
covite overlords as better quarters 
for the living than as a resting place 
for the dead. The coffins were, 
therefore, removed and placed in 
ranks on the unpaved floor of the 
rough vaulted cellar. However, the 
wood of the coffins, weakened by 
age, could not stand the strain of 
removal. As a result, many of the 
coffins broke open. Space in the 
cellars evidently gave out as, with 
more prison room needed, the crypt 
continued to disgorge its silent in- 
habitants. Obviously, the Russian 
authorities were too indifferent to 
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the welfare of the long-departed to 
construct shelves against the walls to 
accommodate the inflow of coffins. 
Selecting a deep recess in the vault- 
ing they removed the bodies from 
their coffins and unceremoniously 
tossed them in heaps into this dark 
opening. There they remain today, 
literally hundreds of them, mostly 
unadorned skeletons now, lying 
chaotically in a gigantic mound; 
those on the top have assumed fan- 
tastic postures, their heads, arms, 
legs, hands and feet protruding at 
ali angles in gruesome array. 

The bodies which have been per- 
mitted to remain in their coffins are 
well mummified and many of them 
are identifiable. In addition to the 
mummies, many curious relics are 
on display: century-old clothing of 
priests and nuns, boots from the 
feet of Napoleon’s soldiers who had 
died on the retreat from Moscow, 
miscellaneous articles found in the 
underground burial vault. 

The boots and equipment of 
Napoleon’s grenadiers brought viv- 
idly before us the part played by 
Wilno in the overwhelming drama 
of the conqueror’s empire. Many 
cities had known Napoleon in his 
hour of glory, but Wilno caught a 
fleeting glimpse of him both in the 
plenitude of his glory and in the 
humiliation of his defeat. In 1812, 
at the opening of his ill-fated Rus- 
sian campaign, Napoleon selected 
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the line of the Niemen River as 
his base of operations, making Wil- 
no, which lay at the intersection of 
the roads between Konigsberg, War- 
saw, St. Petersburg, and Moscow, 
the strategic center of the French 
lines. 

Arriving at the head of the Grand 
Army on June 28, 1812, he took up 
his quarters in the Bishop’s Palace, 
now known as the Palace of the 
Republic. The palace is a low edi- 
fice of ample proportions, painted a 
cheerful yellow, a quadrangle with 
a large garden. It has no magnifi- 
cence, although it is large and com- 
fortable. In late years it was the 
residence of Marshal Pilsudski on 


his frequent visits to Wilno, the 
home of his youth. 

The citizens of Wilno in those 
early days of the 19th century, gave 
a cordial welcome to the Emperor 
because the people of Poland hailed 


him as a deliverer. He had made 
them many lavish promises in ex- 
change for their heavy contributions 
of men to his legions. While he 
had sacrificed their national inter- 
ests to political expediency, at least 
he had set up the Duchy of Warsaw, 
which seemed a harbinger of better 
things to come. The Duchy, limit- 
ed in size, was headed by a Saxon 
ruler, but the ever-sanguine Poles 
envisaged a completely reconstruct- 
ed Poland when the alignment of 
Europe should be complete. In the 
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enthusiasm of their brightened 
hopes of freedom they raised an 
army of 80,000 men from a total 
population of 4,000,000 people to 
form a part of Napoleon’s host for 
the invasion of Russia. They made 
their sacrifices in vain, for out of 
the snows of the east a few months 
later, emerged a phantom horde of 
only 8,000. Napoleon himself in 
that dreadful retreat returned to 
Wilno, finally leaving it in disguise 
on a tragic night in late November, 
1812. 

One other building associated 
with Napoleon’s brief residency 
forms a part of ecclesiastical Wilno. 
The Church of St. Anne, a 14th 
century Gothic structure, caught his 
fancy and brought forth the excla- 
mation that it was so beautiful he 
would like to take it down and 
transplant it in Paris. 

There is a strange fact about the 
churches of Wilno which is well 
worth recording. Twelve houses of 
worship were built by one citizen 
named Pac. It is unique, too, that 
this round dozen churches were 
raised to the glory of God and not 
to the glory of their builder; the 
devout donor publicly took pains to 
brand himself a sinner. Among his 
generous endowments the Church of 
St. Peter and St. Paul stands today 
as Pac’s most notable contribution 
to God and to the architectural dis- 
tinction of his city. Pac, a rich and 
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devout member of the nobility, ded- 
icated much of his wealth to the 
service of spiritual things rather 
than to the gratification of his 
senses. In the erection and em- 
bellishment of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
a force of 2,000 men, financed en- 
tirely by Pac, labored seven years 
before it was completed. 

The exterior, in late Baroque, dec- 
orated with towers, cupolas and 
columns, is without marked dis- 
tinction; an examination of the in- 
terior soon reveals, however, where 
the time and skill of the artisans 


nave are covered with sculptures in 
plaster recording the life of man, 
illustrating his foibles and frailties, 
his sins and wickedness, his excesses 
in bad company, his waywardness 
with women, his indulgence in 
drink, his proclivities in gluttony, 
his indifference to worship, his dis- 
regard of the poor, his neglect of 
the sick, his trafficking with the 
devil, his consorting with evil-doers 
and his excursions into every realm 
of wrong-living from childhood to 
the grave. On Pac’s tomb at the 
doorway is a plate bearing an in- 


scription which translated reads, 
“Here lies a sinner, Pac.” 


was lavished. The ceiling of the 
chapels and the frieze encircling the 


d 
Early to Bed and Late to Rise 


I treasure some three or four volumes of the 17th century Athenian 
Mercury, a paper wholly given over to questions and answers, where 
we can read what sort of things worried our ancestors. On early rising 
this paper took a view in opposition to the copy books, saying: 

“Though it be a kind of recession from the common opinion to prefer 
going to bed and rising late—yet is it to be noted that most persons of great 
position and the more judicious sort, observing that course of life, are of 
that judgment, since that to approve a thing is to do it. Now we see that 
all the great Lords and Ladies about the Court, the most refined spirits 
and such as are able to judge of all things, nay, most men who have 
anything more than an ordinary burthen of affairs for the most part go 
to bed late and rise late (the more quickly does time slip away). They 
therefore are to be thought the happiest who if they had their own wills 
would go to bed latest; not only for that reason which made a certain King 
of this part of the world say that he would be King as long as he could, 
insomuch as when he slept there was no difference between him and the 
meanest of his subjects.” 

This was just before the great John Locke began to make Englishmen 
go in for the cold morning tub and regular daily habits, and the rest of the 


Englishman’s framework of the good life. 
D. Woodruff in The Tablet (11 June, °38). 





The Battle for the Sea 


Eye-witness account 


“In five days,” said General 
Aranda, “we shall be dining on 
lobsters.” 

Military prophets are normally 
more sanguine than accurate, but 
the General whom we interviewed 
at Morella on Palm Sunday may 
well have dined on lobsters five days 
later, for the Brigade of Navarre 
reached the sea on Good Friday. 

There have so far been two de- 
cisive battles in this war: the battle 
which united the armies of Franco 
and Mola, and the battle which sep- 
arated the defenders of Barcelona 
from the defenders of Madrid. 

On arriving at Saragossa I met an 
officer who greeted me with the 
words, “Today our outposts saw the 
sea.” I shall never forget the almost 
mystical enthusiasm with which he 
said these words. It was as if he 
had told me that he had sighted 
the gates of Paradise. 

Thalassal Thalassal But the sea 
means more to those who have had 
to fight every yard of their advance 
than it could have meant to Xeno- 
phon’s army. 

On Wednesday, April 12, we re- 
turned to Morella. We left our cars 
within a few yards of a battery of 
big guns. Other batteries were in 


By ARNOLD LUNN 
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action half a mile down the road. 
The violence of their dispute echoed 
from the mountain walls. Their im- 
mediate objective was the Red artil- 
lery which had been shelling our 
road in an attempt to locate our 
batteries. A noise of angry wings 
above, and a flight of 30 bombers 
swept across the sky to administer 
the coup de grace to the Red artil- 
lery. The anti-aircraft spluttered an 
indignant protest, and the blue 
heaven was flaked with white cloud- 
lets through which the eagles of 
Spain dived disdainfully. The hills 
re-echoed to the continuous thunder 
of their bombs. 

We left our cars and started up 
the hillside toward an artillery ob- 
servation post 1,500 feet above the 
valley. Many a time I have scram- 
bled in a crescendo of excitement 
up the last yards leading to an Al- 
pine pass, but never with a greater 
sense of expectancy than on the final 
slope of this nameless hill. I broke 
into a run on the last incline of 
limestone boulders, and suddenly 
the ground fell away from my feet. 
There was the plain flecked with 
white clouds of bursting shells, and 
there beyond the ultimate hills 
was a thin blue strip——Thalassal 


*508 Marshall St., Paterson, N. J. July, 1938. 
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“The sea,” says Euripides, “cures 
all the evils of men.” Not all evils, 
but the Brigade of Navarre which 
fought their way to the healing 
waves will have helped to purge 
Spain of the Red evil. 

This was not the first day on 
which outposts had seen the sea, but 
it was the first day on which artil- 
lery observation posts commanded 
the Mediterranean. 

“Today for the first time,” said a 
soldier, “I saw the sea.” 

For the first time. I knew what 
he meant. I too felt as if I had 
never really seen the sea until I saw 
it from this Spanish hill. 

The battle was dying down. 
Through glasses we could see the 
Nationalists occupying a ridge from 
which the Reds had retreated, and 
a long line of tanks going into ac- 
tion against a burning village, the 
outskirts of which were still defend- 
ed by the enemy. A Russian tank— 
we photographed it next day—had 
just been put out of action in a road 
the Nationalist troops had not yet 
occupied. Another tank could be seen 
cautiously stealing its way up the 
road toward its disabled companion. 
A few shells burst, the rescuing tank 
hesitated, paused, turned tail and 
fled. (Yes, I know that tanks aren’t 
alive, but they look as if they were.) 

We spent three hours watching 
the dying battle. The air was fra- 
grant with spring, and the ground 
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on which we lay was graced by April 
flowers. The soft outlines of these 
southern hills melting into the blue 
mist that was the Mediterranean re- 
called indolent hours among the 
mountains of peace. The war seem- 
ed curiously unreal. Even the sights 
and sounds of battle seemed to 
translate themselves naturally into 
mountain terms, the white puffs of 
bursting shells into clouds, the thun- 
der of the guns into the roar of 
distant avalanches. 

But the war broke through this 
mountain reverie when the Red 
planes came over. “Red avions,” 
said the artillery officer, “we know 
they’re Red because we can’t see 
them.” 

Which was true enough, for 
though we could hear the planes as 
they swept over us they were flying 
so high that they were invisible. 
They must have been flying at a 
height of over 20,000 feet. 

“Their best fighters have been 
killed,” he continued, “and the 
pilots that have replaced them are 
not properly trained and their mo- 
rale is bad. That’s why they fly so 
high.” 

We regained our cars as the sun 
set, and on our return journey we 
met lorry after lorry bringing the 
troops that were to fight next day. 
A vivid memory of a memorable 
day is the silhouette of a lorry full 
of somber, hooded Moors seen 
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against the last glow of the evening 
sky. 

} paid a short visit to the beautiful 
little church which had miraculous- 
ly escaped destruction, as had its 
priest, who spent 18 months in a 
mountain cave with the Mayor of 
Morella. As I came out of the 
church I saw a flight of bombers 
pass over the town on their way to 
the last defences of the Reds in this 
battle for the sea. 

Few experiences are more exhila- 
rating than to follow the day-by- 
day advance of a victorious army. 
We drove rapidly down the road to 
the sea, left behind us the ridge 
which had been captured from the 
Reds when I first visited this front, 
drove through a village from which 
they had been driven on the previ- 
ous day, and emerged in a pleasant 
little valley onto open ground where 
only one low-lying ridge still sepa- 
rated us from the redemption of 
the sea. 

We turned a corner to find the 
artillery im action. The batteries 
were firing from a point just behind 
an abrupt ridge from the summit of 
which we watched the battle for 
the last and lowest of the hill bar- 
riers which separated the National- 
ists from the low ground leading to 
the sea. Through our glasses we 
could just see the reserves moving 
up to the slopes on which the front 
line had been established. We could 


follow every phase of the offensive. 

The preliminary bombardment 
had already been in progress for 
more than an hour, and the big 
shells were still bursting beyond the 
ridge, hurling vast sulphurous 
clouds into the sky. Then followed 
the shrapnel barrage which burst 
not on the ground but in the sky so 
that the ridge was rimmed with 
thunder clouds. A pause and the 
hills re-echoed to the vicious splutter 
of machine guns punctured by the 
staccato of hand grenade and bomb 
as the infantry advanced to storm 
the front lines. The duel between 
machine gun and grenade lasted for 
about 20 minutes, and then sudden- 
ly the clamor faded into silence, a 
silence big with doubt. Had the at- 
tack succeeded or failed? “We shall 
soon know,” said the Press officer. 
“If the attack has failed the bom- 
bardment will begin again.” 

A woman came out of 2 house 
and blinked timidly. And then she 
smiled. It was true, it was really 
true. The Reds had gone. The 
nightmare had passed. There were 
the soldiers making a bonfire of 
those monotonous Red _posters— 
“No passeran”—going up in flames. 

A group of villagers gathered 
round our Press officer and over- 
whelmed him in a flood of cheerful 
babble. A girl just on the edge of 
this group kept on chanting a kind 
of lyrical refrain, “They said No 
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passeran but they have passed 
(chuckle). They said no passeran 
but they did pass (more chuckles).” 

An old lady explained that she 
had not tasted bread for a month, 
but she had managed to get a piece 
of meat and had hidden it very care- 
fully. But not carefully enough. 
That morning the Reds had come 
round on a last looting foray, and 
had found the meat. 

As we left Chert the Reds started 
a counter-offensive on the ridge 
which they had lost. We were near 
enough to see the infantry without 
glasses. I remember a group near 
the top of the ridge huddled against 
a stone wall as the shells exploded 
just below them. 

War in Spain retains something 
of the colorful pageantry of the 
Middle Ages. The infantry goes into 
battle behind an immense red and 
yellow banner which is planted in 


triumph at every stage of the ad- 
vance, and which marks the frontier 
between the Spain that has been 
saved and the Spain which is stil] 
unredeemed. 

The bombardment ceased. We 
saw a wave of little figures stum- 
bling over the skyline. Some fell, 

We went back to our car, and 
round the next corner met an anti- 
tank gun towed by a car at racing 
speed. We passed in rapid succes- 
sion three lorries crowded with re- 
inforcements, but the counter-attack 
was already dying down. The Reds 
are irrational fighters, for it is un- 
reasonable to abandon positions of 
great natural strength if you feel 
yourself strong enough to attempt 
their recapture within an hour of 
losing them. Forces which are not 
strong enough to hold can hardly 
be expected to recapture the crest of 
a mountain ridge. 
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Franco Has No Debt 


Lenin’s prophecy that by taking Spain you could take Western 
Europe, had become an appalling reality. The French Popular Front came 
into being on the wave of Leftist enthusiasm engendered by the Popular 
Front victory in Spain. Had Largo Caballero’s dream of an Iberian Union 
of Soviets materialized, France would have followed inevitably. Then, 
both Germany and Italy would have been sandwiched between a Franco- 
Spanish Soviet block on one side and a Russian Soviet block on the other. 
In view of this, have Germany and Italy saved Spain, or has Spain saved 


Germany and Italy? 


Aileen O’Brien in America (14 May, ’38). 
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The First American 


Who discovered America? 


There is an old French tradi- 
tion which tells how the Gauls of 
old used to fish off the Newfound- 
land Banks. And a Portuguese tra- 
dition relates that when Spain 
passed under the rule of the Mo- 
hammedans about the year 711, 
great numbers of Christians, rather 
than remain in slavery, trusted 
themselves to the Dark Ocean, 
which carried them eventually to 
the region of what is now Central 
America, where they settled. There 
is also the popular legend of the 
Seven Cities. And there is, finally, 
the story of St. Brendan. 

In the Martyrology of Tallaght, 
compiled by Angus the Culdee 
about the year 787, the “setting sail 
of St. Brendan’s crew” is commem- 
orated on March 22. The feast must 
have been observed by the Irish 
Church for many years before the 
compilation of the martyrology by 
Angus, who lived two centuries lat- 
er than Brendan. But there is some- 
thing definite and concrete about 
the entry. It serves as a springboard 
of fact from which to make our 
leap into the mysterious sea of leg- 
end and tradition. It gives a definite 
historical setting to Brendan and his 
crew. Brendan was an actual, his- 
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torical figure, a monk and mission- 
ary, and the various hagiologists 
concur in their accounts of the main 
facts of his life. 

Born about the year 483, at Fenit, 
a few miles west of the present 
town of Tralee, in County Kerry, 
his early education was under the 
direction of the saintly recluse, the 
nun, St. Ita. Later he studied under 
Jarlath of Tuam, and was ordained 
about the year 512. He became a 
famous explorer and the founder of 
many monasteries. His voyagings 
over, he died about the year 577, at 
the age of 94 at the convent of 
Anaghdown which he had built for 
his sister, St. Briga. All commen- 
tators are agreed that he was a sea- 
soned mariner and an intrepid ex- 
plorer. 

The earliest account of Brendan’s 
voyages dates from the early tenth 
century and is in Latin, Navigatio 
Sancti Brendani. We may suppose 
that the author or authors of this 
remarkable work brought together 
all of the legends concerning the 
celebrated mariner-monk that had 
grown up during the intervening 
centuries. In form it follows the 
pattern of the popular Gaelic Im- 
ramha, or wonder voyages popular 
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throughout Europe during the early 
Middle Ages. Translated into all 
of the principal European langu- 
ages, it was considered seriously by 
historians and geographers down to 
the time of Columbus who was, 
himself, familiar with the work. 
Before undertaking his western voy- 
age, therefore, he visited Ireland to 
discover what he could from the 
records of that ancient land. 

The narrative opens with the ac- 
count of a visit of a monk to Bren- 
dan’s monastery. The visitor enter- 
tained the monks with the account 
of the voyage he had made and his 
sojourn with his “dear son, Mer- 
noc,” who was then abbot of a com- 
munity on a distant island in the 
western ocean. Barinthus related 
how the abbot Mernoc guided him 
to a still more distant land, a ver- 
itable paradise. One, at least, among 
his hearers was fired by the tale. 
Brought up on the wild west coast 
of Ireland, his oratory established on 
lofty Brandon Hill overlooking the 
vast ocean, the siren song of the sea 
was sweet to the ears of Brendan. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that 
he should seek to penetrate the mys- 
teries of the Dark Ocean, and that 
soon after the visit of Barinthus we 
find him preparing for the voyage. 
According to some authorities he 
built one wooden vessel large 
enough to accommodate 60 persons. 
Other versions state that he equip- 
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ped three vessels and set forth in 
the year 535 in a southwesterly dj- 
rection. After 12 days of uneventful 
sailing the expedition fell into a 
dead calm, whereupon it became 
necessary to labor at the oars, to 
little purpose. So Brendan, seeing 
that his companions were at the 
point of exhaustion, ordered that the 
sails be unfurled and that they 
await the mercy of God. This would 
seem to have occurred in the vicin- 
ity of the Azores. 

At length the wind came but it 
was impossible to determine from 
what point it came or in what direc- 
tion they were being forced to sail. 
For 40 days they sailed on at the 
mercy of the wind, when they came 
to an island where they rested be- 
fore continuing their journey. It is 
related that at length they came to 
a shore where dwelt “a man who 
had befriended them before.” This 
friend became their guide and they 
again put out to sea, sailing for 
another 40 days and finally disem- 
barking on the.coast of “a land 
thickly set with trees laden with 
fruits,” the limits of which they 
were unable to discover. They trav- 
eled many days into the interior, 
coming at length to a river “flowing 
toward the middle of the land,” 
which formed an impassable bar- 
rier; and the company returned to 
the coast. It is possible that this 
was the Ohio River and that the 
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Irish mariner-monk actually explor- 
ed a part of the American continent. 
Yet the mention of the friend who 
had helped them before would indi- 
cate that he was not the first of his 
race to have discovered the new 
land—a not too improbable conclu- 
sion. 

It has been suggested that some of 
the sailors who were not clerics and 
a few of the monks may have re- 
mained after St. Brendan, thus 
initiating the Christianization of the 
American aborigines. In view of 
the Toltec tradition of Quetzalcoatl, 
this idea is not too fantastic. Toltec 
tradition held that this Quetzalcoatl 
had come to their nation from the 
northeast with a number of compan- 
ions in a boat with wings. He re- 
mained several years among them, 
teaching them of the one, true God. 
Some remnants of this teaching— 
the Unity and Trinity and the In- 
carnation—remained with them un- 
til Cortez arrived in 1519. Indeed, 
the Spaniards were welcomed as the 
fulfillment of the ancient prophecy. 

But more remarkable is the de- 
scription of this half-legendary 
teacher, who was said to have been 
a white man somewhat advanced in 
years (St. Brendan would have been 
52 at the time) with dark hair and 
a black beard. He was clad in a 
long undergarment, which was cov- 
ered by a mantle decorated with 
The Toltecs and all of the 


crosses, 
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Indian tribes with whom they might 
have come in contact were dark- 
skinned and beardless. Nevertheless 
they had formed and preserved for 
centuries the perfect picture of the 
European missionary. The Shaw- 
anese Indians of Florida likewise 
had a tradition of white men who 
had once inhabited the peninsula 
and who understood the use of iron 
implements. 

We learn from the Scandinavian 
sagas that in some parts of this 
country the use of domesticated ani- 
mals was known and that a certain 
rude agriculture was practiced, espe- 
cially among the Florida tribes, who 
seem to have developed a slightly 
superior civilization. They were 
the only Indian tribes with the tradi- 
tion of ancestry going back to an 
eastern land. The sagas contain 
numerous casual references to a land 
called Ireland the Great, or White- 
man’s Land. “In the older sagas, 
the Landnamabok and the narrative 
of Thorfinn Karlsefne,” says Von 
Humbolt, “the southern coasts be- 
tween Virginia and Florida are des- 
ignated under the name of the Land 
of the White Men.” And it would 
be entirely unreasonable to suppose 
that the Scandinavians would credit 
a rival race with the prior discovery 
and colonization of a new land had 
such discovery never taken place. 

Nevertheless, the voyage of St. 
Brendan has not been taken serious- 
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ly by American historians of today, 
nor have the claims that the Irish 
were the first Europeans to settle in 
the western hemisphere received the 
consideration which they merit. Not 
only do most Americans not accept 
as fact the voyage of St. Brendan to 
our shores, but many of them have 
never even heard of him, even as a 
legend. Yet they are familiar with 
many other half-legendary historical 
figures, whom they sometimes ac- 
cept. One of our new and extremely 
modern public schools has beautiful 
mural decorations in the main cor- 
ridor showing the explorers of 
America from Lief Ericsson, who is 
considered to have landed in the 
vicinity of Rhode Island about the 
year 1000. But nothing of Brendan. 


Yet our principal authority in this 
case is the old Scandinavian sagas 
in which the story of Lief’s adven- 
tures are preserved. These are the 
same sagas which contain references 
to the Irish settlements in White- 
man’s Land, or Ireland the Great. 
If we base our conclusions on the 
evidence of the sagas in one in- 
stance, it is but logical to admit 
their authenticity in another. 

In the absence, therefore, of def- 
inite proof, it is possible, “accepting 
the probable,” to maintain seriously 
that Brendan ‘the Voyager, whose 
feast, according to the Irish calen- 
dar, falls on May 16, was the first 
of that long line of European ex- 
plorers and colonizers who made 
possible the America of today. 


oo Chit migaes 


It Has Happened Before 


The marked change of the Left Press since General Franco reached 
the Mediterranean may be compared to a similar phenomenon in 1815. 

Candide, a Parisian literary weekly, quotes from the Moniteur daily 
headlines which appeared after Napoleon’s escape from Elba: 

“The Cannibal has left his den. The Corsican Ogre has landed in 
the Gulf of Juan. The Tiger has reached Gap. The Monster spent last 
night at Grenoble. The Tyrant has passed through Lyons. The Usurper 
has been seen 60 leagues from the capital. 

“Bonaparte advances swiftly but will never enter Paris. Napoleon 
will be at our gates tomorrow. The Emperor has arrived at Fontainebleau. 

“Yesterday Hiis Imperial Majesty made his solemn entry into the 
Tuileries in the midst of his faithful subjects.” 


The Universe (22 Apr., °38). 












The foundations are firm 


From the point of view of the 
Catholic faith, Germany is now a 
land of paradox. Officially every- 
thing conceivable is done to under- 
mine the strength of the Church 
and to hamper its mission. The 
Press hurls a steady stream of in- 
sults at Pope, bishops, priests and 
people; the fundamental laws of 
morality are challenged in theory 
and practice; blasphemous new 
creeds are propagated by radio 
speakers; and virtually all the instru- 
ments of education are in the hands 
of a State that wishes to create a 
pan-German Church. Nevertheless 
the Ordinary of one diocese recently 
stated in private, that never in the 
memory of man had the purely re- 
ligious outlook been better. His 
parishes report that 80 per cent of 
the men go to Communion month- 
ly, that donations are made with 
unparalleled generosity, and that a 
truly remarkable solidarity between 
the clergy and the laity has set in. 
During 1933 I attended the cere- 
monies incident to the Trier pil- 
grimage. When one saw long files 
of earnest peasants and workers, 
their rosary beads in their hands, 
making an open profession of faith 
with grim solemnity, one felt that 


The Situation in Germany 


(From a Correspondent lately in Germany) 


Condensed from The Tablet* 


it was impossible to paganize a peo- 
ple such as this. But the next few 
years brought a crushing succession 
of defeats. The worst was not the 
abolition of the religious Press, the 
deluge of attacks on the priestly 
good name, or the weaknesses of 
leadership. No, the worst was the 
emergence of a host of traitors— 
persons who out of weakness or 
cupidity, betrayed their own cause 
in shameful ways. It seemed as if 
the foundations were crumbling. 
And in all truth a great deal was 
lost. No one denies that there has 
been a very considerable apostasy. 
In certain districts and in certain 
departments of life only a heap of 
ruins has survived. So much the 
more impressive is the new efflor- 
escence of spiritual heroism. Car- 
dinal Faulhaber declared, not long 
ago, that in spite of really formi- 
dable difficulties, so many young 
men were seeking to enter the priest- 
hood that he was startled by their 
manifestation of unselfish devotion. 
These young seminarians—these 
young priests, I may add—are some- 
thing like a living miracle. Gone is 
every tendency to look upon the 
sacred ministry as a kind of 
“career.” Instead, one prepares for 


*39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4, England. June 11, 1938. 
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it as one would, I suppose, for 
martyrdom. A challenge has been 
issued and it is accepted. Yet in 
all this there is virtually no false 
romanticism. Germany is training 
a race of “athletes for Christ” who 
must run the gauntlet of countless 
physical and spiritual temptations 
without swerving. 

One finds, to be sure, that as a 
result of the towering intellectual 
walls which have been built around 
their country, these young men have 
ideas about world conditions which 
will seem to an outsider very naive. 
It is sometimes also difficult to 
grasp trends of thinking which are 
all-important to them. Perhaps one 
may illustrate by alluding to the 
concept of honor—the Ehrbegriff— 
which is coming to occupy an im- 
portant place in their ethical out- 
look. This means that the natural 
foundation of a Christian life is 
viewed as a habit of meticulous re- 
spect for mutual personal obliga- 
tions. One cannot “pass the buck,” 
as the Americans say. Formerly one 
belonged to an organization which 
issued a program and sent round a 
dues collector. Today this organiza- 
tion no longer exists. But its mem- 
bers remain closely bound to one 
another by a code of loyalty which, 
seemingly, nothing can undermine. 

Nor is this merely an affair of 
seminarians. It extends far into the 
ranks of the laity by reason of the 
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two great sociological legacies from 
the Catholic past. First is the fam- 
ily—that solid, staunch Christian 
family which, up and down the 
Rhine, keeps its members together 
and watches over them. Of course 
it is seldom intact. Some of its sons 
and daughters will have drowned 
in the surging, all-surrounding 
flood. But as a unit it is still proof 
against dissolution. It finds ways of 
issuing orders and counsels inside 
its own domain. Thus when Herr 
Rosenberg went to Freiburg to at- 
tack Christianity on the Cathedral 
square, he found no audience—each 
family had issued an interdict. The 
second foundation is the Catholic 
Youth Organization of yore, forbid- 
den today but impossible to stamp 
out as a tradition. Many come back 
to remembrance of it and of its 
great president, Monsignor Wolker, 
after they have tried the various 
Hitler substitutes. Others propagate 
its spirit. They encounter a nostalgia 
for Christianity in seemingly anti- 
Christian circles. 

Five years have shown, moreover, 
that, while the Nazis can ride 
roughshod over political and intel- 
lectual opposition, they cannot dis- 
pense with the peasant and the 
worker. It is one thing to send Dr. 
Bruening into exile or hale the 
Bishop of Meissen to court; it is 
another thing to challenge the cus- 
toms to which the peasantry remain 
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faithful. Thus on not a few oc- 
casions Nazi officials have been com- 
pelled to stop attacks upon Church 
and school. In some Bavarian dis- 
tricts the Sisters cannot be taken out 
of the schools despite the law order- 
ing their removal, and in northwest- 
ern Germany, peasants have staved 
off every attempt to strip classrooms 
of the crucifix. Here again, how- 
ever, one must not assume that such 
incidents characterize the nation as 
a whole. In some districts virtually 
everything has been lost, and in 
others only an indefatigable priest 
wards off dissolution. 

The gravest problem is doubtless 
that of Catholic intellectual activity. 
By reason of the Nazi grip on the 
Universities and the Press, the time 
is approaching when a long and 
brilliant tradition of scholarship 
may be broken off. Already it has 
become utterly impossible for many 
professors to teach; and it is a sad 
commentary on these restrictions 
that, whereas room has been found 
in foreign Universities for almost 
every other kind of savant or 
pseudo-savant, few indeed have in- 
terested themselves in the fate of 
Catholic authorities in a dozen 
fields. Quite as challenging is the 
future. Can the outside world offer 
a haven where a group of young 
German Catholic students can be 
trained? Salzburg was to have been 
that retreat. As yet no substitute 
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has been found or proposed. What 
is needed is something akin to what 
Douai was for England during the 
17th century, excepting that the 
emphasis should now be placed on 
the laity rather than on the clergy. 
The present state of German Cath- 
olic literature is appalling. A few 
enterprises still manage to keep 
themselves above water, but no one 
can predict for the hardiest of them 
any long period of survival. What 
a loss this would imply must be 
apparent to everyone who thinks of 
Pastor and Hergenroether, of 
Guardini and Przywara. 

I may conclude by saying that to 
date the trend has followed rather 
closely that of the Kulturkampf of 
the seventies, though the Nazis have 
proved in several respects more sub- 
tle and dangerous foes than Bis- 
marck. The Church has fallen back 
upon the common people. After a 
period of unsettlement, dismay and 
even dissolution, reorganization on 
a new basis has been effected less 
by orders from above than by an 
almost spontaneous affirmation from 
below. The greatest struggles are 
doubtless still in the offing. But at 
present it seems as if Hitler will 
ultimately succeed as little as did 
Bismarck. While the Austrian col- 
lapse was a great moral setback, one 
may hope that once the Church has 
passed through this regeneration it 
will prove worthy of a great past. 





Faith, Hope and College 


By DAVID HENNESSEY 
Condensed from The Sign* 


This September a new batch 
of Catholic children will be dis- 
tributed to the professors of secular 
colleges throughout the land, to be 
trained and mentally guided in 
“Patterns of Life.” The molding of 
plastic youth will be entrusted to 
men who are apt to be anti-Catholic, 
anti-Christian, pro-pagan. Beguiled 
by the fair name of the college, the 
parent assures himself that his chil- 
dren will never have a doubt about 
religion or morality. For after all, 
haven’t his children had a Catholic 
education right through high 
school! 

It is a fundamental fact in educa- 
tion that youths are influenced more 
by persons than by principles. Cath- 
olic children are not theologians 
because they have gone to Catholic 
schools, They are not sent to college 
to refute professional errors, could 
they perceive them. They are sent 
to learn. And they learn what they 
are taught. The staggering difficul- 
ties of faith that come to untrained 
minds from statements gently tossed 
from the lecture platforms of men 
of reputed erudition can be attested 
by chaplains to the various under- 
graduate Catholic clubs. To youth 
the argument from authority is the 


What doth it profit. . 


strongest. To the average under- 
graduate the ipse dixit of a professor 
is a final argument. 

I ask you parents to picture your- 
selves sitting mext to your son or 
daughter in the lecture hall. What 
would your reaction be to a state- 
ment such as this: “The God of 
childhood can hardly be the God 
of the scientifically minded” ?—Prof. 
Shailer Mathews, University of Chi- 
cago Divinity School. Would you 
care to have your child study under 
him when he goes on to teach that 
God is a “cosmic response,” that our 
ideas of God are based on an urge 
for “personal adjustment with the 
universe”? 

Every college girl who is at all 
serious minded is thirsty for knowl- 
edge. What a jolt to her faith it 
must be to listen to a man from 
whose lips erudition fairly drips, 
say as he disseminates the fruit of 
his scholarship: “It is doubtful if 
many really believe in the grim 
potter-God of St. Paul . .. We must 
get rid of the great moral governor 
and head director. He is a fiction 
of our own brains. We must recog- 
nize only nature.”—Prof. Durant 
Drake, Vassar College. 

Dr. John F. Shepard, University 


*Union City, N. J. July, 1938. 
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of Michigan, in answer to a student 
questionnaire, said there is “no sci- 
entific proof of a Deity. Communion 
with ‘God’ is just a personal experi- 
ence, a kinesthetic hallucination.” 
And so some Catholic students cease 
to go to Holy Communion. Why 
confess, why fast, why go to Com- 
munion, if God is just a muscular 
phantasy? 

If Prof. Frank H. Hankins, Smith 
College, knew whereof he spoke, 
then we have his authority, as re- 
ported in the Springfield Republican 
some years ago, that “hardly a pro- 
fessor in any Connecticut Valley 
College will publicly deny the exist- 
ence of God, but when they talk 
with you in private where their 
views will not be proclaimed, then 
it is a different story.” Massachu- 
setts State, Ambherst, Smith, Mt. 
Holyoke, Springfield, Yale, are 
among the colleges in the Connecti- 
cut Valley. 

The thought of our time is so 
far advanced that it has reached the 
convenient stage where now there 
is no such thing as sin. Your boy 
and girl were baptized to be 
cleansed from original sin. They 
were brought up to believe that 
actual sin is the greatest malice a 
man can concoct. How unenlight- 
ened! Now they learn: “The idea 
of original sin thrown out by the 
Yahvehistic author of Genesis about 
850 B. C. was neglected till St. Paul 
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made it the cornerstone of his theol- 
ogy . . . Despite its connection with 
a fabled ‘fall,’ this notion of human 
nature persisted.” —Prof. Edward A. 
Ross, University of Nebraska. “The 
Bible deserves no reverential awe, 
the Ten Commandments no obedi- 
ence except insofar as they conform 
to modern science . . . There is no 
such thiny as sia scientifically speak- 
ing, and hence it disappears into 
the Limbo of ancient superstitions.” 
—Prof. Harry Elmer Barnes, Smith 
College. 

It is common knowledge that 
chapters of atheistic societies are 
founded at many colleges. Cornell 
is reported as having one; so, too, 
George Washington, Clark, Col- 
gate; the Universities of Kansas, 
Tennessee, Texas, Denver, Cali- 
fornia, and many others. 

Since so many professors have be- 
come as “naughty school boys 
throwing spitballs at God Al- 
mighty” and have defined religion 
in terms of sacerdotal chicanery, it 
follows that even natural morality 
is relegated to the mores of the un- 
enlightened past. When adolescents 
are experiencing all the new-found 
urges of approaching maturity, these 
modern educators are carrying a 
brief for self-expression in terms of 
sexual license. 

“The college or university should 
not concern itself with striving to 
perpetuate . . . a conviction like pre- 
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marital chastity . . . Dartmouth, 
thank God, does not have a locked 
bookshelf in its library! ... The reg- 
ulation of human conduct is not an 
academic problem.”—Prof. Arthur 
C. White, Dartmouth. 

There has been in recent months 
such an open discussion on chastity 
and collegiate immorality, that 
there is no need here to go further 
into professorial teaching. The 
teaching has already done its work. 
Since Margaret Culkin Banning’s 
frank, if inadequate, little pamphlet, 
The Case for Chastity, made its ap- 
pearance, only too much confirma- 
tory data has been brought to the 
surface to clinch the indictment of 
moral laxity. Part of Mrs. Banning’s 
conclusions were based on the sur- 
vey made by Dorothy Dunbar 
Bromley. Miss Bromley compiled 
her data from 300 interviews with, 
and 1,100 questionnaires sent to 
college students, and 200 sent to 
graduate groups. Her conclusion 
was that “there are no longer any 
taboos about sex relations in the 
college group.” 

Let it not be thought that we 


intend to overdraw premises and 
conclude that all professors and all 
students in all secular institutions of 
learning are atheists, libertines and 
Communists. All we wish to infer is 
that many professors scattered 
through nearly all these colleges are 
a menace to all Catholic youth sent 
to the colleges; that hundreds of 
the textbooks and reference readings 
which the student must study are 
a danger to the faith and morals 
of all these Catholic students; that 
in nearly all of these colleges the 
campus attitude is hostile to religion 
and morality, and hence a risk to 
every Catholic student on that cam- 
pus. 

This is a danger which Catholic 
parents who send their children to 
these colleges cannot ignore. It is 
the subtle danger of spiritual death, 
the ghastly danger of ruined lives 
and warped souls. Is it worth the 
price to send our sons and daughters 
into such danger? Catholic parents 
may well ask themselves: “What 
doth it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world, and suffer the loss of 
his soul?” 


x4 


Scotch? 


Figures just released show that the 654,457 Catholics in Scotland con- 
tributed $34,200 to the Propagation of Faith last year, an average of five 
and a quarter cents per capita. Catholics in the U. S. contributed a shade 


over three cents per head. 


The Lamp (June, 38). 





CATHOLIC BOOKS OF CURRENT INTEREST 


° Lavery, Emmet. Second Spring. New York: Longmans. $1.50. 

After writing THE FIRST LEGION, Mr. Lavery needs no introduc- 
tion as a playwright. The present play dramatizing the life of Cardinal 
Newman is idly written and superbly constructed. 

® Hollis, Christopher. Lenin. Milwaukee: Bruce. $2.50. 

The author stresses the unfamiliar details of the life of the President 
of the Communist Committee of Soviets in Russia, whose selfish ambition, 
hatred for God, and strict discipline characterize him as a man willing to 
sacrifice unlimited human lives to universalize Communism. 

Deplogie, Simon. The Conflict Between Ethics and Sociology. St. Louis: 

Herder. $3. 

The author proves that ethics based on general philosophical principles 
has not been discredited by the application of purely inductive methods to 
the study of sociology. He traces the development and studies of various 
schools, concluding that the sociological movement of the 19th century is 
a return to the conception of Thomistic moral and political science. 
Feeney, Leonard, S.J. An American Woman: The Story of Elizabeth Ann 

Bailey Seton. New York: America Press. $2. 

A widow and a convert, Mrs. Seton, the mother of five children, in 
1809 founded the Sisters of Charity. Deeply fascinated by the heroic zeal 
of Mother Seton, Father Feeney has written a beautiful account of a human 
soul transfigured by faith into a great spiritual force. 


O'Connell, Daniel M., S.J. Heart to Heart. New York: America Press. $2. 


A selection of the prayers and spiritual reflections taken from the works 
of the great Cardinal by a distinguished Newman scholar. 


® de la Saudee, J. de Bivort. Communism and Anti-Religion. New York: 
Kenedy. $1.35. . 

A well documented armory of facts proving that Communism is 
“intrinsically evil” and “essentially atheistic.” The author concludes that 
Catholics must not merely passively denounce propaganda but actively 
champion social reforms. 

® Crawford, Eugene J. The Daughters of Dominic of Long Island. New 

York: Benziger. $3.50. 

From the records and archives of the Daughters of Dominic, Father 
Crawford relates the foundation and growth of the order which came to 
Long Island from Ratisbon, Germany, in 1853. 

® Smith, Canon George D. Mary's Part in Our Redemption. New York: 

Kenedy. $1.75. 

Simply stated essentials of the Catholic doctrine of Our Lady as Co- 
Redemptress. References to the Holy Scripture, the writings of St. Thomas 
i ag the Popes offer valuable suggested additional reading on 
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